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2 tee President is deeply gratified,” 

says Secretary Hughes’s formal 
note of invitation to foreign Govern- 
ments, “‘at the cordial response to his 
suggestion that there should be a con- 
ference on the subject of limitation of 
armament, in connection with which 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
should also be discussed.” The grati- 
fication thus expressed is more than 
a mere form. Not only the reception 
which the proposal has had abroad, 
but also the response which it has 
evoked at home, may be regarded as 
of very good augury for the great 
purposes which it contemplates. 
Everywhere there seems to be recog- 
nition of the large possibilities that 
will be within the reach of the Wash- 
ington Conference if it shall be con- 
ducted in such a spirit and with such 
skill as there is reason to hope for. 
That the difficulties which will beset 
its proceedings are, however, enor- 
mous all men of sense must constantly 


bear in mind. There is no formula 
by which the question of the Pacific 
or the question of the Far East can 
be solved. It may, indeed, be possible 
in some degree to formulate the guid- 
ing ideas which the Conference 
should endeavor to embody in its 
practical conclusions; but everybody 
must by this time know how wide is 
the distance which lies between the 
enunciation of general principles and 
their application to concrete issues of 
great complexity. Perhaps the most 
hopeful thing about the Conference 
is that it does not expect to finish its 
work. If it makes a good beginning— 
provided it be a solid beginning, one 
that will stay and grow—it will have 
effected a great thing, at a time when 
the world terribly needs the effecting 
of anything solid and lasting. 


T is obvious to students of inter- 

national relations that to summon 
the leading nations of the world to 
Washington to discuss reduction or 
limitation of armaments, and at the 
same time dodge the issues the settle- 
ment of which makes disarmament 
possible, would be as futile as calling 
a meeting to consider the reduction of 
fire insurance premiums from which 
the discussion of fire risks should be 
excluded. Senator Borah, as a poli- 
tician jealous of his personal share 
of the credit for the present move 
towards disarmament, and ignorant 
of the larger issues involved, may per- 
haps be indulged in his gallery fling 
at the Administration, but it ill befits 
the New York World editorially to 
give serious support to a position so 
manifestly superficial and fallacious. 
It can scarcely be sincere in applying 
the term “dubious dictum” to Secre- 
tary Hughes’s sound statement that 
“the prospect of reduced armaments 
is not a hopeful one unless this desire 
finds expression in a practical effort 


to remove causes of misunderstanding 
and to seek ground for agreement as 
to principles and their application.” 
The truth is that the coming Confer- 
ence at Washington opens the possi- 
bility not only of clearing up mis- 
understandings and removing dan- 
gerous mines from the channels of 
world relations, but of establishing a 
mutual confidence far more potent for 
peace than any artificial league or 
bargained compact. The immediate 
issues are, to be sure, practical and 
material, but mutual confidence is the 
great essential. Nothing is easier 
than to kill this by interjecting petty 
political considerations hostile to the 
larger and nobler plan. 


i gies Secretary of War has an- 

nounced that General Wood will 
be appointed Governor General of the 
Philippines, if the University of 
Pennsylvania makes no objection. 
General Wood recently accepted ap- 
pointment as head of the University 
of Pennsylvania, to take effect on his 
return from his special mission to the 
Philippines, when he would ask for 
the retirement to which he is entitled 
by length of service in the army. 
Seldom, one must believe, has a man 
been confronted with a greater diffi- 
culty of choice than General Wood in 
this instance. On the one hand, he 
is offered a position of comparative 
ease with great honor and dinity and 
an opportunity to stamp his name 
upon an historic foundation. On the 
other, he is invited to continue in the 
public service at great peril to his 
health and at risk to a splendid repu- 
tation. For the Governor-Generalship 
of the Philippines is a task sure to be 
of increasing difficulty, one to demand 
the utmost exertions of a first-class 
man in the prime of his physical as 
well as mental powers. It seems to 
us that the Administration was a bit 
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cruel to offer General Wood the post, 
for it must have been aware that, 
though he was free to decline, he is 
not the man to do so. To-day un- 
doubtedly General Wood is by far the 
best American for Governor-Genera! 
of the Philippines. Buta year or two 
hence, under the combined effects of 
increasing age, tropical heat, uninter- 
mitted work of a peculiarly trying 
kind, and continued weakening of a 
constitution long overtaxed, he may 
not be the best man—for he may not 
be himself at his best. Of course the 
University of Pennsylvania _ will 
gracefully release him, but we wish 
it might keep him, for thus Leonard 
Wood might be conserved to his coun- 
try for many years at his best. We 
need such men for counsel at home. 


R. HAYS, Postmaster-General, 

has again done the sensible thing 
in restoring second-class mailing 
privileges to the New York Volks- 
zeitung. The grounds upon which he 
takes this action are stated clearly 
and concisely. He makes the point 
that if this publication is of a sort 
which can lawfully be carried in the 
mails, it is entitled to second-class 
privileges. His reasoning is, of 
course, conclusive. In connection 
with this ruling Mr. Hays has re- 
iterated his general position. He will 
not permit himself to be made a cen- 
sor of the press. It is, however, his 
solemn duty to enforce the statutes 
dealing with matter going through 
the mails. He expresses his intention, 
in interpreting the statutes, to act 
moderately and with consideration 
for the freedom of the press; above 
all, there is to be no secrecy in his 
rulings, and he even urges the press 
to challenge his action in case he 
seems to go beyond a fair interpreta- 
tion of the law. All this is as it 
should be. Mr. Hays’s position is ad- 
mirable and he has stated it well; if 
he will continue to live up to it effeci- 
ively, he has an extraordinary chance, 
in a period following upon the annoy- 
ing restrictions imposed by the war, 
to endear himself to the public. 


IGHTENING the burden of the 
income tax for married men of 
moderate means is a feature of the 
new tax bill that will doubtless meet 


with general approval. For that part 
of this change which makes the ex- 
emption for each child $400 instead 
of $200, the justification is fairly 
obvious. The increase of the primary 
exemption for married men from 
$2,000 to $2,500 is more questionable; 
and certainly the particular way in 
which this added exemption of $500 
is made violates a principle in taxa- 
tion which should never be ignored. 
According to the bill this $500 addi- 
tional exemption applies to persons 
whose income does not exceed $5,000, 
and ceases to apply the moment the 
income passes that figure. This means 
a sudden increase of the tax by $20 
for any excess, however trifling, over 
the $5,000 limit. The time was when 
sudden jumps of this kind were fre- 
quently made in tax laws, but it has 
long been recognized that they are 
vicious in operation, as well as plainly 
unjust. The viciousness consists in 
the temptation to squeeze one’s return 
down when the limit is passed by only 
a small amount, as can easily be done 
without much straining of the tax- 
payer’s conscience. There is no rea- 
son, however, for subjecting that con- 
science to any such strain. The ex- 
emption should always be so ar- 
ranged that the tax increases con- 
tinuously, and not by any sudden 
jerks, all along the line. 


USINESS men who have been 

seriously embarrassed during the 
past year by the fall in prices and in 
the volume of business will welcome 
the proposed repeal of the excess 
profits tax and the reduction of the 
income surtaxes to a maximum of 32 
per cent. in lieu of 65 per cent., as 
heretofore. They will, of course, be 
disappointed to find that these 
changes will not take effect until Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, although the Ways and 
Means Committee recommended that 
they should be retroactive as of Jan- 
uary last. Still, the general satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of relief from the 
burdens and inequalities of the excess 
profits tax will far outweigh the dis- 
appointment, especially in cases 
where profits have been so small or 
losses so great that little or nothing 
has to be paid. Besides, the political 
side of the question must be taken 


into account, for it would be hard to 
convince the farmers, the prices of 
whose products have fallen far more 
than retail prices, that business men 
can not afford to take their losses at 
this time, in view of the surplus which 
they gained, and might have saved, 
in the good years. Furthermore, the 
passing of retroactive legislation is 
always questionable in point of prin- 
ciple, as involving the nullification 
of previous action, and a sort of 
amnesty and indemnification which 
is hard to justify, except in case of 
extreme injustice, and as introducing 
further perplexity into a situation al- 
ready far too complicated and con- 
fused. As the question now stands 
all parties will probably be fairly 
well satisfied with the new deal. 


: ioe repeal of the 3 per cent. tax 

on freight-rates and the 8 per 
cent. tax on passenger transportation 
and Pullman seats and berths will 
please the shipping and travelling 
public as well as the railway com- 
panies. As a matter of fact, every- 
body bears the burden of railway 
transportation to a greater or less 
extent, although it has often been said 
by people who should have known 
better that their influence in the de- 
termination of prices was so small 
as to be practically negligible. Doubt- 
less the freight-rates paid on a single 
pair of shoes or one loaf of bread are 
not a large element in the prices of 
those articles, but on a farmer’s crop 
or a consumer’s expenditure as a 
whole freight-rates are no slight bur- 
den, making for reduction in demand 
or diminished production according 
as the charge is shifted forward to 
the consumer or backward to the pro- 
ducer. Certainly, the high freight- 
rates now prevailing—and the pas- 
senger-rates as well, though to a less 
extent—are a serious handicap to 
business, and their reduction by the 
taking off of the tax, though insuf- 
ficient, is a move in the right direc- 
tion. 


TREMENDOUS boom for stocks 
on the Berlin Bourse has been 
the result of the recent big fall in the 
value of the mark. The phenomenon 
has an interest far deeper than any- 
thing connected with stock specula- 
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tion. It ought to serve as a reminder 
of the frightful damage that the 
whole world is suffering through the 
collapse of monetary standards in the 
countries that are submerged under 
an unlimited flood of paper currency. 
It is merely a more conspicuous sign 
than usual of the feeling that must 
be constantly present in the minds 
of the people in those countries—the 
feeling that when you get a mark, or 
a crown, or what not, you have no 
idea of what it is that you are really 
getting. The rush to buy stocks in 
Berlin is the rush to get hold of a 
measurable share in some definite and 
tangible thing, a share in something 
which, however uncertain its future 
may be, is at least real capital. The 
time must come when Governments 
will realize that an intelligible rela- 
tion must be established between 
what passes as currency and some 
definite actual possession, and of 
course the only relation that prac- 
tically can be established is a relation 
between the paper currency and gold. 
At whatever sacrifice, and under 
whatever difficulties, this task must 
be undertaken; until it is done the 
return to prosperity will labor under 
a tremendous handicap that can be 
removed, over and above all the hand- 
icaps that can not be removed except 
by the slow processes of physical re- 
covery from the grievous effects of 
the war. 


OTHING could be more horrible 

than such a war as would be 
likely to result in the event of failure 
of the present peace negotiations in 
Ireland. It would be a war of an 
army with modern equipment and 
plenty of military experience against 
a population only partially armed but 
all loath to be regarded as combat- 
ants. An appalling feature of it 
would be the fate of those who re- 
fused to accept orders from the Re- 
publican belligerents. One case which 
recently became notorious brings this 
out. An old Protestant lady in the 
South of Ireland was driving in her 
motor. Her driver was an old family 
coachman, thirty years in her service, 
now converted into a chauffeur. They 
ran into preparations for an ambush, 
were not seized by the party making 


the preparations, and, being “loyal- 
ists,” went off to the nearest barrack 
and warned the police. Many thou- 
sands of Protestants in the South of 
Ireland would think it their duty to 
do the same thing, though whether 
they would have the courage to do it 
is another matter. The result was a 
surprise of the ambushers, one of 
whom was killed and several were 
taken under arms. Five were hanged. 
To prevent other such information 
being given, the old lady and her 
coachman were kidnapped, and after 
trial shot as spies. Their fate was 
long unknown, but recently the Dail 
EKireann’s Minister of Defense wrote 
a letter signed by him as Minister, 
stating the fact of their trial and 
their shooting. He added that the 
military authorities had been warned 
that if the captured men were hanged 
these lives would be taken. Given a 
state of guerrilla war, such things are 
bound to happen and are sure to be 
justified. 


; insurgent tribesmen in the 

Spanish Zone of Morocco had 
pretty well cleaned up the Spanish 
detachments when, if the last reports 
are correct, they fell out over the 
spoil, and fell to cleaning up each 
other. Some, also, in a pet, went 
back to the Spanish allegiance. More- 
over, large Spanish reinforcements 
are being landed. So the Spaniards 
may sufficiently recover the situation 
to be able to resume on even terms 
the perennial, petty warfare with 
that old rascal Raisuli. One effect of 
the Moroccan disasters was the fall 
of the Allendesalazar Cabinet. Form- 
er Premier Maura will probably form 
a new Cabinet to carry on the almost 
unbroken tradition of inefficiency of 
Spanish Cabinets. 


ye the notorious Washington 

Vanderlip emerged from Russia 
last November and filled the front 
pages of the press with tales of legen- 
dary Siberian concessions and billion- 
dollar Soviet contracts, The Weekly 
Review was pleased to be among the 
first to expose the chicanery. But at 
that time we had no idea that in a 
few months this enterprising adven- 
turer would confess that these 


vaunted contracts and concessions 
were never really consummated but 
were merely a dodge to influence the 
British to conclude a trade agree- 
ment. This confession, however, has 
prepared us for Lewis S. Gannett’s 
statement in the New York Nation 
describing his recent experiences in 
Moscow in which he says: ‘“Vander- 
lip returned to Russia, but was recog- 
nized as a mere adventurer.” All this 
throws light on Chicherin’s inter- 
view in the Paris Humanité in which 
he tells how the Soviets made over- 
tures to American capitalists through 
Raymond Robins in 1918. Does it 
also help to explain the recent junket 
of Senator France to Moscow and his 
extraordinary statements after ex- 
periencing ten days of Soviet hospi- 
tality? 


4 anon German Government cleverly 

synchronized disclosure of its 
terrific programme of taxation with 
the meeting of the Supreme Council. 
“Here I am, gentlemen,” the pro- 
gramme seems to say; “give all Up- 
per Silesia to Germany and you in- 
sure me life and success. Satisfy the 
Poles, and you snuff me out and with 
me the London programme.” 


- Angora comes the report 
that King Hussein of Hejaz has 
proclaimed a holy war to assist the 
Turkish Nationalists against the 
Greeks. He would fain save Islam. 
He long ago abandoned the idea of 
a Mecca Caliphate, himself as Caliph; 
or rather the British chucked it. 
That cock wouldn’t fight. We hesi- 
tate to accept the report, coming as 
it does from Angora. If it is true, 
it is disquieting. It shows that the 
Shereef, after abundant reflection. is 
backing the Turk for a winner, and 
is so sure of the Unspeakable One’s 
triumph that he is content to imperil 
the present dignity of his son Abdul- 
lah (Governor of Tansjordania) and 
the greater dignity destined for his 
son Faisal by the British (the Emi- 
rate of Mesopotamia; it is our under- 
standing that Faisal has not yet been 
installed as Emir). If the report is 
true, the French may do a little crow- 
ing; for all along they have mis- 
trusted the House of Hussein. 
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Peace or War In 


Ireland 


S we go to press the Dail Eireann 

is in the initial stages of a session 
fraught with consequences, imme- 
diate and remote, whose momentous- 
ness it is almost impossible to exag- 
gerate. That this momentousness is 
realized on all hands constitutes the 
one basis of hope for a beneficent 
outcome. On the face of it the situa- 
tion presents an irreconcilable oppo- 
sition between the British Govern- 
ment on the one hand and Mr. de 
Valera and the Dail Eireann on the 
other. Lloyd George has offered to 
Ireland, in language of the utmost 
persuasiveness and solemnity, that 
position of almost complete indepen- 
dence which is enjoyed by the great 
British Dominions in America, in 
Africa, in Australasia. “The British 
Government,” he says, “invites Ire- 
land to take her place in the great 
association of free nations over whicn 
His Majesty reigns.” De Valera has 
rejected this offer. The British Pre- 
mier has replied that he can not 
in principle offer anything more. 
Neither side has closed the door to 
further negotiation; but the difficulty 
of devising any means of reconcile- 
ment is enormous. 

All of the Dail Eireann are 
pledged to the establishment of an in- 
dependent Irish Republic. This, apart 
from all other circumstances, presents 
an almost insurmountable obstacle. 
Almost, but not quite. A way of 
escape is furnished by the possibility 
of referring to the Irish people the 
question whether the splendid pros- 
pect of essential independence opened 
up by the British Government’s offer 
should not be accepted as a triumph 
for the Irish cause sufficient to justify 
an act by which seven centuries of 
misery shall be ended and Ireland 
enter upon a high and happy future. 
The alternative is a plunge back not 
merely into the horrors of the past 
two years but into a state of war in- 
finitely more serious, and with little 
or no prospect of leading to a suc- 
cessful outcome. 

It is important to remember that 
the guerilla war which existed before 


the truce—if war is the proper name 
—had no definite and official begin- 
ning. Ireland slid into it. The exist- 
ence of a state of war was proclaimed 
as a justification for acts which could 
otherwise be only regarded as cold- 
blooded murder. This time it would 
have to be different. Ireland knows 
what peace is. She has some inkling 
of what war means. It is not likely 
that the Dail Eireann will feel itself 
authorized to plunge Ireland into war 
without giving the country a say in 
the matter. It is entitled to know the 
possible alternative. When the mem- 
bers of that assembly were elected no 
such alternative was before the coun- 
try. As against anything then in sight, 
the standard of the Irish Republic 
was raised. The offer now before the 
Irish people of a place in the “great 
association of free nations” which the 
British Empire has become is a vic- 
tory won by the fight for that stan- 
dard. Shall that victory be accepted 
as what it is, an almost complete 
realization of what Irish Republicans 
have been fighting for, or shall it be 
defiantly rejected in face of the mani- 
fest impossibility of the British Em- 
pire yielding anything more except as 
a consequence of defeat in actual full- 
fledged warfare? It seems hardly 
possible that the mass of the Irish 
people could deliberately welcome the 
horrors involved in the second alter- 
native, with so little to be won in case 
of success and with such tremendous 
chances of ghastly failure. 

One factor, however, which may 
make for the wrong choice is pointed 
out in a letter which we have just re- 
ceived from our Irish correspondent 
—the Irish Republican army. Some 
thousands of men who had for a long 
period been living as soldiers in fly- 
ing columns have come back to their 
homes, and they say that they prefer 
the other life. It has had all the ele- 
ments of romance and adventure. 
The small country towns have been 
less enthusiastic, but the country peo- 
ple have backed these men to the ut- 
most. They have done all they could 
for them, and have as a whole done 
it gladly, of a free heart. One man 
told our correspondent that he had 
lived for three months in one house 
while “on the run,” bringing daily risk 


on its inmates, and they had refused 
even to let him pay for his keep. To 
feel such a disposition about you, to 
be welcomed as hero and patriot 
wherever you appear, is a great ex- 
perience; and the war has not hit the 
actual fighting units hard. Moreover, 
these men think they have got the 
British army beaten; they have a fine 
contempt for the troops. Many of 
them, it is to be feared, will be 
ardently desirous of keeping up the 
fight for an absolutely independent 
republic, rather than go back to the 
tame ways of peace. How different 
real war will be, their experience 
gives them little reason to under- 
stand. Yet it is to be hoped that the 
people in general will know that if 
the present chance for peace is 
thrown away, Britain will send into 
Ireland armies quite different in size 
and character from what she has been 
employing, and that when she fights 
in dead earnest Ireland will experi- 
ence all the horrors of real war and 
little of the excitement of mere law- 
less violence. 

But if there is any wisdom among 
the Irish leaders, the one considera- 
tion which, above all others, will turn 
the scale is that of the position in 
which defiant rejection will place the 
cause of Ireland at the bar of public 
opinion throughout the world. Ireland 
has no better or truer friend than 
General Smuts. In a letter to de 
Valera which is as full of sympathy 
as of wisdom, the great Boer states- 
man sets forth, out of the depths of 
an experience similar to that of Ire- 
land. the manifold reasons for accept- 
ing the wonderful opportunity now 
open to that long unhappy country. 
General Smuts points out how the 
Transvaal and Free State steadily ad- 
vanced from the position offered to 
them by Britain after their defeat to 
the high station they now occupy. 
“What they have finally achieved,” he 
says, “is now offered you not in doles 
or installments, but at once and com- 
pletely.” But nothing in the letter 
can be so effective for its purpose as 
this sentence: “For Irishmen to say 
to the world that they will not be 
satisfied with the status of the great 
British Dominions would be to alien- 
ate all that sympathy which has so 
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far been the main support of the Irish 
cause.” To throw away this great 
asset, this indispensable condition of 
success, would be a blunder so tragic 
that one can but trust that the Irish 
people, in spite of all passions and all 
temptations, will not be guilty of the 
folly of committing it. 


The S. O. S. from 


Russia 


ie the horrifying tales from hunger- 
stricken Russia—tales of deserted 
villages, of migrations of famished 
hordes, of pestilence stalking unham- 
pered through the land, of highways 
marked by an unbroken trail of 
corpses—there may be exaggeration. 
Even the dark picture painted by 
Maxim Gorky in his appeal “to all 
honest men” may be a trifle over- 
drawn. But as to the horror of the 
famine situation of Russia as a whole 
there can be no exaggeration. Not 
within historic times has such an all- 
engulfing catastrophe threatened a 
people, nor one so fraught with dan- 
ger to the rest of the world and to 
civilization itself. 

It is impossible to estimate the ex- 
act present extent of the famine. 
Soviet figures are notoriously inac- 
curate and fanciful. There may be 
ten million or twenty million people 
face to face with starvation. But 
what we do know is that all Russia 
is underfed, and that the so-called 
famine regions are only a degree 
worse than the rest. Famine is acute 
in the Volga valley, an area of 250,009 
square miles, where a long-continued 
drought has completed what the re- 
peated requisitions of the Soviets be- 
gan and the failure of crops is com- 
plete. Three million hapless people 
are said to have started a blind mi- 
gration hoping to find food, and ty- 
phus and cholera are raging. The 
richest agricultural regions have been 
hardest hit and the less-favored ones, 
never entirely self-supporting, can 
barely exist on reduced rations. Ter- 
rible indeed is the condition of the 
cities where years of near-starvation 
have weakened the people to a point 
where there is no power of resistance 
left. The blame for these conditions 


rests squarely on Communist policy, 
as Mr. Leo Pasvolsky clearly ex- 
plained in a recent number of The 
Weekly Review. The overshadow- 
ing fact is that there is everywhere in 
Russia a food shortage of greater or 
less intensity, that the Russian win- 
ter will soon add its terrors, that even 
the most strenuous relief measures 
are pitifully inadequate, and that 
food-shortage and actual famine will 
be recurrent until there is a complete 
change in economic policy. It is prob- 
ably an underestimate to say that 
famine and pestilence will claim 
5,000,000 victims before the next har- 
vest. 

Mr. Hoover, not as Secretary of 
Commerce but as Chairman of the 
American Relief Administration, re- 
sponded immediately to the Soviet 
appeal and offered the resources of 
that organization to the succoring of 
children and the sick. The conditions 
laid down were simple, clear and en- 
tirely reasonable—the Relief Admin- 
istration was to conduct its opera- 
tions in the same manner and on the 
same terms as it had in other coun- 
tries. There was to be freedom of 
movement and communication for its 
agents, and their inviolability was to 
be assured; supplies were to be guar- 
anteed against seizure; distribution 
was to be under control of the Relief 
Administration; and all political ac- 
tivities on the part of agents was for- 
bidden. One further condition was 
insisted on, and that was that Ameri- 
cans detained in Russia against their 
will should be released. Bolshevist 
sympathizers at once made much of 
this and professed to see an attempt 
to use Russia’s plight to exert politi- 
cal pressure, an obviously unfair as- 
sumption, since it is evident enough 
that the Americans were being 
detained virtually as hostages to force 
recognition. 

It is not yet certain that the condi- 
tions will be accepted. Protracted 
negotiations are taking place at Riga 
between Walter L. Brown of the 
American Relief Administration and 
Maxim Litvinov, representing the 
Soviet Government, in which the lat- 
ter is making every effort to secure 
‘he relief supplies while reserving to 
the Soviets control over their distri- 


bution. Mr. Hoover is determined 
that his organization shall not be 
made use of to bolster up the Bolshe- 
vik régime and that the negotiations 
shall not be twisted into some form 
of recognition. The Soviet Govern- 
ment undoubtedly hoped to make po- 
litical capital out of their famine re- 
lief appeal, but it has recoiled upon 
them and they are put in a position 
where they must assent to terms 
which the reputation of Mr. Hoover’s 
organization guarantees as efficient 
and non-political, or face the odium 
of sacrificing millions to the exigen- 
cies of political ambition. 

The difficulties confronting relief 
efforts are enormous. In Russia the 
cumbrous, incompetent, and corrupt 
Soviet bureaucracy can only muddle 
things. There are no reserves of 
foodstuffs to draw upon, and no 
means of transportation to move 
them if they existed. The problem 
of guarding supplies brought in is a 
serious one, for if Red Guards are to 
be employed they may be counted up- 
on to feed themselves first of al!, and 
if not well guarded it is scarcely to 
be expected that famished men and 
women will respect them. At best 
only the cities of Petrograd and Mos- 
cow and places where railroads still 
function after a fashion can be 
reached. Still, every effort must be 
put forth and these efforts must be 
backed up by generous contributions 
in money and clothing. 

The Supreme Council and the In- 
ternational Red Cross, as well as 
other bodies in Europe, are giving 
earnest attention to Russian famine 
relief, and an International Commis- 
sion has been proposed. To this prc- 
posal Mr. Hoover has wisely an- 
swered that such a commission is 
very desirable to codrdinate efforts 
and prevent duplications, but. that 
each relief organization should ex- 
pend its own funds in the region al- 
lotted and the American Relief Ad- 
ministration has no idea of pooling 
its resources and placing them at the 
disposal of an international body for 
distribution. 

The emergency is immediate and 
insistent, and it is not too much to 
say that the future of Europe de- 
pends upon its being met. 
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Economic Right and 


Wrong 


LEXANDER SCHWARZ was a 
Russian révolutionist in the 
Tsar’s time, and escaped from Siberia 
to this country. He married an 
American woman who, like himself, 
was a Socialist. When Bolshevism 
came along, they both became enthus- 
iastic supporters of it, and went 
together to Russia to enjoy it in 
operation. A horrible awakening 
awaited them there. In this there is 
nothing singular; nor in the fact that 
when they found out Bolshevism as 
it is they were both thrown into 
prison, and Mrs. Schwarz died. Even 
the writing of a remarkable book by 
Schwarz, telling of what he and she 
saw and felt, is not so unusual a re- 
sult as to call for special remark. 
But there is one little passage in the 
book which, attentively pondered, 
may well give rise to reflections of 
wider scope and profounder bearing 
than those of the Russian experiment, 
immense as are the consequences of 
that stupendous phenomenon. 

The passage is that in which 
Schwarz tells his wife, horror-struck 
by what she saw in Moscow, how 
different things were in the old days: 


So I told her how clean the streets used to 
be kept; of the troikas that used to race 
through the boulevards in winter with their 
silver bells; of the porter at the door of every 
house, who used to wash the pavements with 
water every morning, standing in the doorway 
with a white apron for the rest of the day; 
of the order that reigned everywhere; the 
gorgeous shops where everything in the world 
could be bought; the restaurants with their 
gypsy orchestras; the great crowds and mar- 
vellous music in the churches; of the festivi- 
ties in the parks—of everything that came to 
mind, as part of the brilliant despotic civiliza- 
tion that one recalled now as a distant and 
faint memory of something beautiful that is 
gone forever. 1 told her that the air rang with 
the sound of bells from the churches in the 


Kremlin and from every part of the city on 
Sundays and sacred days... . 

“But that was bad, Mitri,” she said, “and 
the poor man suffered to produce all that 
wealth and beauty.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it was bad and I fought 
against it.” 


One would have to be very hard- 
hearted not to be impressed with the 
pathos of this little interchange of 
simple sentiment between the pair of 
Socialist pilgrims. But unless one 


is soft-headed, one must recognize the 
fatal intellectual error that lies be- 
hind the naive sentiment. The things 


that happen in this world as the re- 
sult of a given organization of society 
are not, like the characters in a child’s 
tale, to be classified as good or bad, 
but as better or worse. If the poor 
did indeed “suffer” to produce all 
that wealth and beauty, the question 
still remains whether under a differ- 
ent system they might not have suf- 
fered even more and not produced the 
wealth and beauty—no, nor the thou- 
sand pleasures and_ gratifications 
which many tens of thousands of 
human beings enjoyed as a conse- 
quence of that production. The com- 
forts and pleasures, ranging all the 
way from the enjoyments of the rich 
to the humble but keen satisfaction 
of all but the abjectly poor, are not 
a free gift of Nature. They are the 
slowly and painfully acquired result 
of infinite varieties of human effort. 
A given state of things is “bad” if a 
better is attainable; if a better is not 
attainable, it may be very, very good 
from the only standpoint from which 
rational human beings have a right 
to view it, no matter how “bad” it 
may be from the standpoint of ideal 
desire or aspiration. 

We do not say—we have never as- 
serted—that the Bolshevik failure, 
ghastly as it has been, is an adequate 
demonstration of the impossibility of 
a Socialist, or even a Communist, or- 
ganization of society. One experi- 
ment, even if conducted under fav- 
orable auspices, and even if resulting 
in tragic failure, can not serve as 
sufficient proof of so broad and fun- 
damental a conclusion. It may, how- 
ever, without hesitation be justly ac- 
counted as a sufficient refutation of 
the shallow and childish notion which 
most Socialists and Communists en- 
tertain in regard to the existing 
order. Not only among persons em- 
bittered by poverty, or made fanatical 
by long brooding over social wrongs, 
but throughout the ranks of our dil- 
letante semi-revolutionaries, no sen- 
timent is more common than that 
which regards the present state ot 
society as so bad that almost any 
change must be a change for the bet- 
ter. How infinitely worse a change 
may be—this, at least, the spectacle 
of the desolate and unhappy Moscow 
which had replaced a once gay and 





cheerful city should suffice to impress 
upon their minds. Not that every 
change must be as bad as that; but 
between the monstrous ruin that Bol- 
shevism has wrought and the situa- 
tion in which an ordinarily prosper- 
ous “capitalistic” community finds 
itself there is room for a hundred 
gradations of evil, all of them im- 
measurably worse than the existing 
order with all its faults. 

Upon those who wish to substitute 
for the existing order something 
“nearer to the heart’s desire” there 
lies the burden of proof that what 
they propose will really work out as 
a better order. The melancholy thing 
is that so many who ought to be in- 
telligent wholly fail to see in what 
this obligation consists. Nothing is 
easier than to show that things are 
“bad”; nothing is easier than to con- 
struct formulas of abstract justice 
which the existing order does not ful- 
fill; nothing is easier than to cry out 
that this thing or that thing is 
“wrong” and to insist that it must be 
made “right.” But all this should be 
regarded by persons who think re- 
sponsibly as only the merest begin- 
ning of the case that is to be made 
out. Karl Marx’s doctrine of “sur- 
plus value” is, as a mere matter of 
scientific analysis, vitally erroneous; 
but, even waiving that, before we up- 
set the world on the strength of it we | 
must ask what will actually happen 
in the new world thus brought into 
being. Will the so-called surplus go 
into the hands of the poor devils who, 
according to Marx, are now cheated 
of it, or will it, mayhap, simply evap- 
orate? That the rich will be worse 
off is evident enough; but will the 
poor be better off? May it not turn 
out that the only difference between 
the effect on the rich and the poor will 
be that the rich will be very much 
worse off and the poor only a little 
worse off? We do not answer these 
questions, we simply ask them. But 
it is upon the answer to these ques- 
tions, and a hundred others like them, 
that the issue between Socialism and 
private property turns—and not upon 
the childish dicta which satisfy those 
who require no further warrant for 
revolution than the “badness” of 
things as they are. 
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O That Upper Silesian 


Question 


thee Supreme Council met on Mon- 

day the 8th. All present wore 
business suits except the American 
representative and his two assist- 
ants, who were decked in top hats 
and lovely habiliments to match. 
There is significance in this. Ex- 
pound, ye shades of Swift and Car- 
lyle! 

The Council decide not to send re- 
inforcements at present to Upper 
Silesia. Lloyd George makes a 
speech on the Upper Silesian boun- 
dary; he cites history with the easy 
mastery and nonchalance of Mr. 
Dempsey expounding Spinoza. M. 
Briand replies. The commission of 
civilian experts appointed to draw a 
line had just reported failure. The 
Council resolve to refer the problem 
back to a joint commission of these 
gentlemen and the Hign Commission- 
ers of Upper Silesia, who are stand- 
ing by. 

The Council pursue other business 
until Wednesday night. 

On Thursday morning the joint 
committtee report themselves unable 
to agree on a boundary line. The 
Council take a recess. Lloyd George 
and Briand strip for action, logoma- 
chatically speaking. Scene: a room 
at the Crillon. Till noon they talk, 
and thence to dewy eve, while the 
small fry in the lobby, hand to ear, 
listen and tremble. With the first 
dew-fall and the sudden stir of the 
evening wind, they fall silent. The 
mustachios of Briand, and Lloyd 
George’s mane, are lank and melan- 
choly. They sit and listen to the 
ground-whirl of the fallen leaves of 
hope. They two are thinking of the 
same thing: the Entente. They may 
never again see the Entente in the 
flesh, so to speak. A tear falls on 
either’s Perfecto: volcanoes long ex- 
tinct. Enter an aviator without 
knocking, flushed and with the far- 
away look of one whose habit it is 
to scan the clouds. He holds out an 
envelope to Lloyd George: “From 
Mr. Chamberlain, sir. A message 
from de Valera.” A sudden glint 
comes into the lifeless eyes of the 


little Weshman, as into the optics of 
an American who, anticipating a 
solemn evening, hears the sweet 
tinkle of ice and sees his host ap- 
proaching with a cocktail shaker. 
He takes the envelope and, with that 
charming bonhomie which has put 
him where he is, he says to the avi- 
ator: “Thanks. Off to Ciro’s, I sup- 
pose? Ah, well, boys will be boys. 
Have a cigar.” In his abstraction, 
he hands the poor fellow his extinct 
volcano and bites off a fresh one for 
himself. “Thanks again. That wiil 
do.” The aviator departs. Lloyd 
George tears open the envelope, and 
hastily scans the contents. He turns 
to Briand. “My fellow Celt,” says 
he, “listen. If we use this for all it’s 
worth, the Entente is saved. What’s 
more, you and I are saved; you from 
your Chamber, and I from my con- 
founded bankers. The message isn’t 
so serious, but we may make it ap- 
pear so. I leave for London to-mor- 
row. The Upper Silesian question is 
postponed to the more pressing Irisn 
question. See? Providence, my dear 
Briand, is on the side of the biggest 
bluffers.” The two Celts embrace 
and part. 

But that night Lloyd George can 
not sleep. The night draws on, but 
still the modern St. George can not 
slay the dragonish fears and worries 
which beset him. The moon grows 
dim and the stars few. At last the 
morning-cock mounts the Eiffel 
Tower and crows. The cock has not 
finished, when Lloyd George laughs. 
He laughs loud and long; for the in- 
spiration has come. In the adjoining 
room Lord Curzon raises his mar- 
moreal head and sniffs in protest. 
Lloyd George leaps from his bed, dons 
the simple costume of a Welsh bard 
and goes out into the deserted streets. 
A belated taxi carries him to Bri- 
and’s door. Before the entrance !ies 
the faithful M. Loucheur. As Lloyd 
George approaches, he leaps to his 
feet, menacing, not recognizing the 
premier in the bard. Lloyd George 
quickly reassures him and reveals 
his inspiration. M. Loucheur seizes 
Lloyd George, and the two execute 
the strangest dance ever seen on a 
Parisian pavement. M. Loucheur 
then opens the wicket and leads the 


way to Briand’s chamber. Briand is 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. 
Lloyd George gazes at him affection- 
ately. But look! the mustachios are 
moving. Lloyd George puts his ear 
close and hears a voice of infinite 
melancholy, coming as it were from 
the remotest faéry land forlorn, re- 
peat over and over again the words: 
“L’Entente! L’Entente!” Lloyd 
George gently awakens the sleeper 


‘and whispers his inspiration. Bri- 


and catapults from his bed, and the 
three dance madly, madly round and 
round, like Yale or Princeton boys 
after an unexpected victory, chant- 
ing a little song improvised by the 
bard during his taxi-ride, with the 
refrain “Pass the Buck.” 

The Council meet—Friday morn- 
ing. Briand embodies the inspira- 
tion in a solemn proposal, and offers 
it to the Council. Marshal Foch, 2 
very proper man, laughs till the walls 
reécho. Even Lord Curzon smiles. 
Great God! Lord Curzon smiles. 
They all fall into the humor of it. A 
resolution is drawn up and adopted, 
inviting the Council of the League to 
recommend a boundary line for Up- 
per Silesia. Lloyd George, Briand, 
Bonomi solemnly engage to accept 
the recommendation. 

Now, boys and girls all over the 
world, let us laugh! Again! Obey 
that impulse! Poles and Germans, 
join! Nobody expects the Council of 
the League to agree on a boundary 
for Upper Silesia, but what was 
needed was a good laugh to clear the 
air. The atmosphere will now allow 
of a settlement, perhaps by some un- 
conventional machinery. Maybe, af- 
ter all, those solemn gentry of the 
League Council will, like Lord Cur- 
zon, catch the contagion, laugh, and 
straightway draw a line. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the most important news of the world for 
the seven days ended August 13.] 

UPPER SILESIA: The Supreme 
Council have turned over the Upper Sile- 
sian question to the Council of the 
League of Nations. Loosen our necker- 
chief! Open our doublet! Air, air! 
O Momus! Shades of Lucian, Swift, and 
Heine, help, help! Or we perish of mirth. 

So we were affected at first blush. But 
perhaps our mirth could not be justified. 
Had Briand conceded much to Lloyd 
George, the Nationalists in the Chamber 
would have had his scalp. Had Lloyd 
George conceded much, he would have 
offended British financial interests and 
perhaps general sentiment in Britain; 
most probably he would have fatally 
compromised his position as Premier. 
The British and French representatives 
on the League Council will not be em- 
barrassed in any such degree. Perhaps, 
after all, the League Council will be able 
to decide on a line. But they have been 
asked to make an exhaustive study. We 
do not see how they can reach a decision 
within many weeks, perhaps months. How 
might such delay affect Upper Silesia and 
the general situation in Germany? 

There is another consideration. There 
are those who say that the Allied Pre- 
miers are proposing, right under the nose 
of Mr. Harvey, to boost the League of 
Nations. Nothing could more enhance 
League prestige than an acceptable rec- 
ommendation by the League Council con- 
cerning Upper Silesia. Mere reference 
of the question to the Council will put 
pep and pride into the Geneva proceed- 
ings in September. But boosting the 
League will have quite the opposite ef- 
fect on the American “association of na- 
tions.” “To be sure,” say the quidnuncs. 
“Can’t you see? That’s the idea.” And 
they go on to tell us that Lloyd George, 
though he has dissembled it, was much 
incensed by the refusal of our Govern- 
ment to agree to his proposal of a 
conference, preliminary to the Washing- 
ton one, of the Dominion Premiers and 
representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan, at which the 
Dominion Premiers might fully expound 
their views on the chief Pacific prob- 
lems; that in consequence Lloyd George 
has gone in strong for the League, and, 
by the same token, to smash the asso- 
ciation idea. Perhaps the quidnuncs are 
right; who knows? 


RUSSIA: Since August 10 Mr. Wal- 
ter L. Brown, European Director of the 
American Relief Administration, has 
been in negotiation with M. Litvinov, 
representative of the Moscow Govern- 
ment and chief of the Central Famine 
Relief Commission of that Government. 


On the 13th M. Litvinov has come to 
“accept in principle” the conditions laid 
down by Mr. Hoover. It is hoped that 
by the middle of next week he will stop 
bluffing and sign the document laid be- 
fore him. Meanwhile upwards of ten 
millions of M. Litvinov’s countrymen, or 
rather subjects of the tyranny he repre- 
sents, are starving. M. Litvinov must 
have known from the start that Mr. 
Hoover would not budge from his de- 
mand for freedom from Muscovite in- 
terference and pestilent inquisition for 
his relief workers, and for precise guar- 
antees of protection to relief personnel 
and supplies. Yet the ineffable Litvinov 
talks on; “the hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.” 


THE NEAR EAST: The Supreme 
Council address themselves to the Turk- 
ish Question. Lloyd George speaks. He 
makes the interesting announcement that 
the Allies have “torn up” the Sévres 
treaty, constrained thereto by the out- 
rageous behavior of the Turks. Neither 
Briand nor Bonomi undertakes to defend 
Mustapha Kemal, whose friendship their 
Governments have been courting in hug- 
ger-mugger; after all, it doesn’t matter 
who killed Cock-Robin so long as he is 
happily defunct. Mr. Lloyd George is 
not concerned about the carnage or the 
principles involved in the controversy be- 
tween Greeks and Turks; nor does he 
mention the Armenians or anything of 
that sort. He is concerned about the 
reputation of his Government; that is, 
his own. The British Government has 
been charged with aiding the Greeks. It 
has not done so, he protests. As a neu- 
tral, it has of course permitted its na- 
tionals to supply sinews of war to either 
belligerent. Lloyd George would have 
the Supreme Council give publicity to 
that point of international law. Let the 
belligerents blow each other off the map, 
so long as Allied control of the Straits 
is not threatened. The Council adopt 
two resolutions. The first reaffirms the 
neutrality of the great Allies toward the 
Greco-Turkish war, and declares that 
their Governments will not assist either 
belligerent, but invites atvention to the 
point of international law above men- 
tioned. The second, while “reserving” 
to the Allied Governments “the possi- 
bility of offering mediation” (weird lan- 
guage!), declares that the hour for me- 
diation has not yet arrived. Thus posi- 
tively and beneficently do the Supreme 
Council deal with the Turkish Question. 


THE SUPREME COUNCIL: With 
Lord Curzon substituting for Lloyd 
George, the Supreme Council accom- 
plished a good deal of business between 
Friday noon and its adjournment on Sat- 


urday night. Apparently (the dispatches 
are not quite clear) it was agreed to lift 
the Rhine customs barrier on September 
15, provided that by September 1 Ger- 
many shall have paid the first billion of 
reparation marks and provided that the 
German boycott on French goods cease. 
Lord Curzon proposed evacuation of Al- 
lied troops from Diisseldorf, Duisburg, 
and Ruhrort, but, on Briand’s motion, 
consideration of this matter was ad+ 
journed to the next Council meeting. 

It was resolved to refer to a commis- 
sion of jurists inquiry into the conduct 
of the Leipsic trials. 

It was resolved to name an Interna- 
tional Russian Relief Commission to co- 
ordinate and control all relief efforts of 
the various countries, governmental and 
private. Whether such a project is feas- 
ible or desirable, seems doubtful. Mr. 
Hoover’s idea seems to be to rush sup- 
plies and relief organizations to the fam- 
ine area, and codrdinate on the ground 
by agreement between heads of organi- 
zations. Perhaps a happy mean may be 
found. 

The Council adopted a resolution urg- 
ing the Governments of the United 
States, Rumania, and Serbia to agree to 
postpone for twenty years their claims 
against Austria; upon such generous ac- 
tion, says the resolution, depends “eco- 
nomic equilibrium in Europe and the life 
of Austria.” Mr. Harvey stated that the 
American Congress has under considera- 
tion a bill which would authorize the 
postponement desired. We wish Congress 
would hasten action; the matter is more 
important than even the Anti-Beer bill. 


MISCELLANEOUS: At last we know 
the contents of that message which Mr. 
de Valera sent to No. 11 Downing Street 
and which Mr. Chamberlain thought so 
important that he forwarded it by air- 
plane to Lloyd George at Paris. Unqual- 
ified independence is what Mr. de Valera 
demands, after consulting with his col- 
leagues. What next? 


A report from Avlona alleges that Al- 
banians recently thrashed a force of 
2,000 Serbs who were harrying the Alba- 
nian north country. Lacking definite in- 
formation, we venture a shrewd guess 
that the Serbs got what they deserved. 

We welcome to our shores tnat very 
glorious person, Mlle. Lenglen. 

We thank you, Mr. Bertram Goodhue, 
for your pleasant joke, giving a human 
touch, in the manner of the master- 
builders, to a most lovely fane. 

Formal invitations to participate in 
the Washington Conference have been 
sent to the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and China. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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Why “Women Voters”? 


CLEVER writer in the Dial asserts 

that men and women have forever 
played, and are forever playing, a mock 
game of battle. Their purpose is to ease 
the monotonous sameness of human na- 
ture, and to brighten the monotonous 
sameness of human life. And by way 
of lending a semblance of reality to the 
sport, they have differentiated the op- 
posing camps with all the art which 
fancy or experience can suggest. 

This graceful theory of a conflict 
which is as old as the everlasting hills, 
and of which no peace conference can 
deprive us, does not wholly elucidate the 
present situation. Men have for the 
most part confined their play to those 
matters of sentiment in which the sport- 
ing element is distinctly and engagingly 
supreme. They have been running the 
world too long and too laboriously to 
have any sex consciousness in practical 
concerns. The framers of the Magna 
Charta and of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence regarded themselves and their 
wives as a working unit. They had no 
time nor thought just then for points 
of temperamental divergence. But wo- 
men, who have recently become active 
partners in the troublesome business of 
world running, cannot easily acquire this 
detached spirit. The existence of a 
League of Women Voters proves conclu- 
sively that for them the old order has 
not changed. They are still in a camp 
of their own. 


That leading feminists (let us hope 
that a hundred years from now the word 
feminist will have been forgotten) 
should encourage their followers in this 
aloofness is natural enough, seeing that 
a lifetime point of view can not be easily 
altered. “It is of the utmost impor- 
tance,” says Mrs. Catt, “for all women 
to draw closely together, regardless of 
parties, or political tradition, or any 
other dividing line.” And this frank 
surrender of citizenship to sex is de- 
fended as a reformatory measure. It 
has for its support the old, old claim of 
a superior moral integrity, of a higher 
spiritual insight. “Women realize that 
it is nobler to lead a nation out of 
trouble than to see it through trouble 
when trouble comes.” 

Until women realize that self-praise 
is degrading to their intelligence they 
will never acquire that humorous hu- 
mility which now and then saves a fal- 
lible race from blunders. The twin 
temptations which assail them, as a body 
of voters new to their job, is the conceit 
born of inexperience, and the fretfulness 
engendered by a long: struggle for their 
privileges. Add to this an ignorance 
which is remediable and unimportant un- 
less it be deliberately encouraged. It is 


nothing, after all, that a woman should 
not see any difference between the two 
great American parties which represent 
two great principles of government. 
Thousands of men voters are no wiser. 
It is nothing that she should be uncer- 
tain or fluctuating. So also are men. 
But it is everything, and everything to 
the bad, that she should be told by her 
leaders that these great principles mean 
less to her than to men, that she should 
feel herself immune from the conse- 
quences of their triumph or defeat, that 
she should preserve her feminine atti- 
tude, and vote, not as a citizen, but as 
a woman. 

The severance of her interests from 

the interests of men is captious and un- 
sound. A writer in the Woman Citizen 
points out that economic measures, like 
the Packer Control bill, are of deeper 
noment to the wife than to the hus- 
band, because the wife realizes more 
keenly what mounting prices cost the 
household. But if a husband has to pay 
the bills, this kind of realization is forced 
upon his reluctant consciousness. And 
even if he succeeds in not thinking much 
about it (an irritating idiosyncrasy of 
the male mind), his loss and gain are 
identical with hers. Moreover, the cost 
of living is more profoundly affected 
by a tariff bill than by any other legis- 
lative measure. Therefore free trade and 
protection, prohibitive duties, embargoes, 
and all the ramifications of party poli- 
tics are of supreme importance to the 
woman voter. Fundamental principles 
are troublesome things to understand; 
but they are always enlightening. Catch- 
words are simple, easy, and, like a bad- 
hearted potato, filling for the price. 

As the welfare of woman is one with 
the welfare of man, so are her weapons 
the same. She has the vote, and the 
power which comes with the vote, and 
she has nothing else. The peace of the 
world is the hope of the world, and the 
reduction of armaments as a first step 
towards that peace is a universal, if cau- 
tious, desire. Why should a few femi- 
nists say over and over again that women 
will force disarmament upon the nations, 
as though the poor nations were thirst- 
ing for a fight? Why should they risk 
a threat which it is not in their power 
to execute, the threat that women will 
cease to bear children unless peace is 
assured? All the wars which ever were 
fought were child’s play compared to a 
war with nature—nature forever en- 
gaged in her twin tasks of producing 
and destroying. Can a handful of cul- 
tivated ladies think themselves strong 
enough to curb this irresistible force, to 
banish with oratory the impulses which 
have kept the world alive? Were they 
a thousand times more numerous, and 


a thousand times more influential than 
they are, the utmost they could achieve 
would be the weakening of civilization, 
the flinging of power into the hands of 
the ignorant and the unthinking, who, 
regardless of argument, would propagate, 
and inherit the earth. 

If woman is emotional, man is senti- 
mental. His trouble is that he can never 
forget the respect he entertained for his 
mother. This harassing remembrance 
dogs him through life. He recalls it at 
inopportune moments, and uses it as an 
argument to defend his least amiable 
ways and deeds. The Western magis- 
trate who gravely measures the length 
of a woman’s sleeve, the Mississippi Con- 
gressman who seeks to deprive her of 
her cigarette, suffer from the same un- 
fortunate experience. Both have had 
mothers, and both have as a consequence 
been “brought up to reverence women.” 
That this reverence is well worth the 
sacrifice of short sleeves and tobacco, of 
liberty and a little license, they can not 
bring themselves to doubt. 

It is a slow-moving world in which 
we live, and the old game of battling 
sexes, with irreducible points of diverg- 
ence and no common denominator, is still 
a popular diversion. An irritating cir- 
cumstance is that by the rules of this 
game man stands for the normal; every- 
thing he does is taken as a matter of 
course; while woman is repeatedly, it 
seems to me needlessly, interpreted—to 
herself as well as to men. A very femi- 
nine and very analytic paper on ‘Why 
Women Love Music” is a case in point. 
Nobody would dream of writing a paper 
on “Why Men Love Music.” They love 
it because they have ears and minds and 
souls, as have—presumably—women. 
Had we been told “Why Elephants Love 
Music,” or “Why Cats Love Music” (both 
animals are credited with this distinc- 
tion), the article might have been less 
insulting and more informatory. But 
those of us who have been content to 
believe that woman occupies a place in 
the scale of creation which fits her nat- 
urally for civilized pleasures and pains, 


resent the suggestion that it is her 
“immersion in temperament” which 
sends her to a symphony concert. “Un- 


der the thrall of music a woman loses 
herself in a rapid disintegration of all 
her artificial selves, and reverts again 
to her plastic womanhood.” 

It is disheartening to read about “im- 
mersion in temperament” when what is 
needed is practical intelligence. It is 
disheartening to hear women say they 
will refuse to bear children when they 
ought to be discussing tariff and taxes. 
They can not hold the balance of power 
as the compact body of Irish Nationalists 
held it for years in the British Parlia- 
ment. They can not, with the best in- 
tentions, remake the world; and Heaven 
forbid that they should sink to obstruc- 
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tionists. Time, education, and experi- 
ence will mould them into the working 
order of citizens; and the more educa- 
tion and experience they get, the less 
time will be required for the process. 
In the meanwhile the plaint of the prac- 


tical politician that, with the uncertain- 
ties of the woman’s vote, “you can’t 
count even on the sure things,” wins our 
commiseration. 


AGNES REPPLIER 


Painting Europe Green 


UT of the hurried and turbulent cur- 
rent of East European politics, 
where propagandas flourish and men hate 
their neighbors as a matter of course, 
there are emerging two facts which tend 
to show that in that zone of perpetual 
danger where Asia confronts Europe 
there exist some leaders who realize that 
rejuvenating forces of codperation must 
rapidly succeed the forces of destructive 
rivalry if the smaller governments born 
out of the war are to have any chance of 
continuing their existence. The first not- 
able event of post-Armistice policy in 
Eastern Europe was the formation of 
the political and economic codéperative 
scheme known as the Little Entente, the 
important achievements of which are 
now well known. A second event, less 
noticed because it has taken place gradu- 
ally, but perhaps of even more portent, 
has been the rise of the peasantry to pol- 
itical activity and power. In each of the 
new countries, as in many of the old, the 
peasants are awakening from their long 
political night and gazing open-eyed at 
the first signs of the approaching day. 
And with the realization of all the pos- 
sibilities of their new-found power they 
are beginning to meditate to what uses 
they shall put it. There is no lack of in- 
dications that they are determined to 
pursue constructive and peaceful ideals, 
to develop a broad-minded spirit of inter- 
class and inter-nation codperation. 

First of all let it be made clear that 
the evolution of a peasant consciousness 
is to be classed as a distinctly hopeful 
event. In our world there are left only 
two essentially moderate and conserva- 
tive forces—organized religion and rural 
life. Those two are the best antidotes 
for Bolshevism, as Lenin knows to his 
grief. The Russian Codperatives have 
been destroyed, and the Russian Ortho- 
‘dox Church has been disestablished and 
its clergy stripped of power; yet the Rus- 
sian Codperatives and the Russian 
Church are the two instrumentalities of 
which the Bolshevist leaders stand most 
in fear. And of the two they rightly con- 
sider the Codperatives the more menac- 
ing to their dictatorship. 

Despite the efforts of organized Com- 
munism the strength of the rural popu- 
lation has been increasing steadily 
throughout Europe. Whether we look at 
Austria or Bulgaria or Bavaria or Sicily 
or the Baltic States or Posnania or Jugo- 
slavia or Rumania, the picture is the 
same; the peasants are becoming more 


prosperous, more self-assertive, more de- 
termined to control their own destinies 
and take a share in controlling the destiny 
of the state. We hear of prosperous Aus- 
trian country folk refusing to bring their 
produce into Vienna because the cur- 
rency provided by the “city government” 
is worth next to nothing and they can 
make out very well on their own account. 
Bavarian farmers, we hear, are recalling 
many arts they once knew but abandoned 
in favor of their city cousins; they are 
again tanning their own leather and 
making their own shoes, spinning their 
own cloth and weaving their own linen, 
trapping their own rabbits to manufac- 
ture the skins into gloves and tippets and 
to trim the dresses of their womenfolk. 
In Bulgaria an out-and-out Peasant Gov- 
ernment, presided over by a _ peasant 
Premier, controls the foreign policy of 
the state, makes out the budget and 
draws up trading laws. In Jugoslavia a 
new party, entirely peasant in composi- 
tion and leadership, made its appearance 
a little over a year ago, and after a short 
campaign was able to elect 39 deputies 
to the National Assembly. In Switzer- 
land a Peasants’ Association has been 
formed, and sent delegates to the confer- 
ence of peasant representatives held in 
Paris last November. In Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia the expropriated holdings 
of the big landowners are being divided 
up among the actual tillers of the soil. 
These are not mere isolated events; they 
are part of a general movement which 
means that the consciousness of the 
European peasantry is awake. We may 
well inquire what will be the result, par- 
ticularly in the field of international re- 
lations. 

The possibilities for good inherent in 
the peasant movement may perhaps best 
be shown by describing what procedure 
it is following in one of the countries, 
Jugoslavia, where its growth has been 
most rapid and where intelligent leaders 
have drawn up a specific programme. 
The Jugoslav Peasants’ League (the word 
“party” has an unpleasantly political 
connotation in the Balkans), was formed 
in the fall of 1919. At present its 
strength is concentrated in the provinces 
of Serbia and Bosnia, the Croatian peas- 
ants having unfortunately come under 
the influence of a certain ambitious pol- 
itical demagogue named Stepan Raditch, 
who clamors for a separate Croatian Re- 
public and so far has refused to ally him- 
self either with the Coalition Govern- 


ment, the recognized Opposition, or the 
independent Peasants’ League. It has 
been noticed, however, that Raditch’s in- 
fluence has been on the decrease since the 
Peasants’ League entered the political 
lists; and this is natural, for the small 
farmers of Croatia are far more inter- 
ested in ameliorating their economic lot 
and in furthering agricultural codpera- 
tion than in political intrigue. The 
leader of the Peasants’ League, which by 
the way is thoroughly loyal to the con- 
ception of a united Jugoslavia, is Mika 
Avramovitch, long the director of the 
chief union of codperative societies 
(“zadrugi,” as they are called in Serbia), 
at Belgrade. For twenty-five years he 
has worked among the Serbian farmers, 
and to his efforts may be traced the de- 
gree to which methods of agricultural co- 
operation were introduced in that back- 
ward country in the years just preceding 
the outbreak of the Balkan Wars. The 
war wiped out practically all the 800 
Coéperatives which existed in 1914 in 
Serbia; but of these 600 have already 
been restored, and 300 new ones have 
been organized. 

The leaders of the Jugoslav codéper- 
ative movement claim that in a land 
where the peasants constitute over four- 
fifths of the population they should ex- 
ercise a proportionate degree of political 
control. They say that in addition to be- 
ing the backbone of the domestic social 
structure the peasants are inclined by 
nature as well as interest to maintain 
good relations with neighboring peoples 
and to avoid international intrigues and 
brawls. Avramovitch tells the Serbian 
farmers, for example, that their tradi- 
tional enemies, the Bulgars, are after all 
of much the same blood as they them- 
selves, and that the Bulgarian peasants 
have the same burdens and the same 
hopes; he tells them that the politicians 
at Sofia have led the Bulgars into com- 
mitting many wrongs against Serbia, but 
that the Belgrade politicians are on the 
whole only a little better and that both 
should be reformed. Avramovitch does 
not claim that the industrial class, the 
capitalists, the intellectuals, and the pro- 
fessional officials are ill-intentioned or 
should be disfranchised, but that they 
hold a disproportionate and undemocratic 
degree of power. He merely preaches 
that a better and fairer collaboration be- 
tween all classes would make for the gen- 
eral good of the body politic as well as 
for a better understanding with neigh- 
boring countries. 

The general platform of the Jugoslav 
peasant movement is made up of twenty 
specific planks which the writer is able to 
quote here through the help of one of Mr. 
Avramovitch’s associates: 


1. The people should be divided for 
purposes of electing representatives not 
on political lines but according to their 
pursuits. 
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2. Electors should have the right of 
recalling representatives who prove un- 
satisfactory. 

3. Government officials should be well 
paid, but should be held to a most strict 
accountability. 

4. Government Ministers should be 
made responsible to the courts rather 
than to Parliament. 

5. All litigations should take place be- 
fore “Courts of Good Men.” (This is an 
old Slavonic custom.) 

6. The Government should provide 
public defenders as well as public prose- 
cutors. 

7. Religious and military courts should 
be abolished. 

8. Police power should be in the hands 
of local authorities, not in the hands of 
the National Government. 

9. During his term of military service 
a man should be taught a trade. 

10. National health should be recog- 
nized as the state’s greatest capital 
wealth and the service of doctors and 
medicine should be supplied gratis by the 
state. 

11. Education should be shaped so as 
to equip the student for a definite pro- 
fession. 

12. Religion should be a private rather 
than a state affair. 

18. Traditional privileges of educated 
townsfolk which exist at the expense of 
country-folk should be abolished. 

14. Agricultural land should be di- 
vided among those who work it. 

15. Agricultural Codperative Organ- 
izations should be considered worthy of 
the strongest state support. 

16. Agriculture should be recognized 
as the most important branch of the 
state’s economy. 

17. Communication routes should be 
developed to meet equally the needs of 
country and city. 

18. The state should care for invalids 
and orphans. 

19. Taxation rates should be gradu- 
ated proportionately to incomes. 

20. The principle of nationalization of 
industries should be recognized and 
should be put in force with such indus- 
tries as are ripe for it. 

The Jugoslav Peasants’ League does 
not believe in propagating these prin- 
ciples by force but by persuasion, and is 
careful to state that it is not anti-dynas- 
tic, anti-national, or anti-social. Perhaps 
the most radical proposal is to have the 
laws made by representatives of the 
classes instead of by professional politi- 
cians. Such a momentous change, grant- 
ing it were desirable, could be effected 
only by the peasant majority, which 
stands midway between the capitalists 
and the communists and is equally opposed 
to both extremes. Of course the peasant 
politician has his limitations and is apt 
to indulge in legislative experiments 
which produce entirely different results 


from those he desires. But we must ob- 
serve the general tenor of the programme 
rather than any particular item. 

What has been happening in Jugo- 
slavia has been happening in some form 
or other in all the countries from the 
Baltic to the Aegean. During the past 
two years we have seen two great oppos- 
ing international systems worked for 
steadily and keenly--the League of Na- 


tions and the Third International. To 
these must now be added the Green In- 
ternational. It is still loose and in- 
coherent because its component units 
have only recently been organized and 
are still in process of crystallization, but 
it exists as a political and economic po- 
tentiality with which statesmen will 
reckon if they are wise. 
HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


Plymouth and Her Tercentenary 


HAD never visited Plymouth until last 

week, and perhaps I had no right to 
feel, as I did feel, that the lazy, kindly, 
slipshod town did not show itself to ad- 
vantage in the upheavals of an anni- 
versary. One imagines in the every-day 
Plymouth not the dignity, indeed, that 
would answer to its memories, but at 
worst the repose that is the friend of 
dignity. Last week it was like a man 
neither on his feet nor on his back, 
but sitting up in bed, as it were, and 
bowing (between nods) in half-drowsy 
alertness to in-pouring visitors. The 
streets were half-dazed with automobiles. 
They bore aloft, picked out in great let- 
ters on cheap green cloth, the names of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. This hurt the vis- 
itors a little; the streets had the effect 
of bawling out names which should be 
uttered only with high decency and 
grave respect. Much better were the 
tablets with their plain, firm records of 
the things that had taken place upon 
their sites. The commercialism that al- 
ways follows sentiment in the transport 
of the discovery that even sentimental- 
ists retain their interest in food and 
drink, was mildly active in the friendly, 
half-efficient little town. I lunched in 
the basement of a Wesleyan church. 
When I ventured to suggest to the flut- 
tered waitress that in point of fervor 
the tea which she served was hardly 
Wesleyan, she good-naturedly offered me 
a little more of the same brew. I found 
my profit in that lukewarm tea; it sup- 
plied me with what I thought was an 
excellent symbol of the enthusiasm of 
commemorations—double measure for 
half quality. 

The pageant was enacted on the beach 
where the landing took place, and was 
viewed by an assembly disposed in a 
huge semi-circle on a wooden scaffolding, 
facing seaward, without roof. At 8 
o’clock I found myself the occupant of 
a seat in a section that bore the placard 
“Reserved for the Press.” The seat was 
intolerably bad, obliging the so-called 
sitter to stand or see nothing, and the 
people who filled the section, three- 
fourths of whom were women, seemed 
to be as innocent of pen-and-ink as Wil- 
liam of Deloraine was of letter and line. 
I thought there had been a mistake and 


said as much, and the breaking waves 
of my protest dashed high but vainly 
on the stern and rockbound coast of the 
density of the attendants. The laxities 
in management became transparent in 
the fact that from neither of two uni- 
formed and highly official-looking door- 
keepers could I obtain the slightest clue 
as to the whereabouts of the head usher. 
It is perhaps a small triumph for the 
pageant that it should have seemed gen- 
uir ely worth while to a man who viewed 
it from an impracticable seat in an em- 
bittered temper. 

At this performance I felt as never 
before how close modern lighting comes 
to the supernatural. The setting was 
three centuries old, but the lighting was 
pre-Adamitic; it took us back to the 
time when a voice—still audible in 1620 
—said “Let light be,” and a hand—still 
palpable to our forefathers—“divided the 
light from the darkness.” It was not 
merely that the power of day could be 
flung at will upon a tract of sea-beach, 
though that was much; but day and night 
could divide the tract between them, could 
divide the minutes between them, check- 
ering or latticing, as it were, both time 
and space with light and shadow. Again, 
I felt in the pageant as never before the 
power of space to give dignity to num- 
bers; I grasped the force of the word 


“many.” People in bulk are not usually 
“many”; they are “much” (“much 
people,” says the English Bible shrewd- 
ly). A crowd is a crowd, not from num- 


bers, but from pressure. Abolish the 
pressure, that is furnish the space, and 
you may preserve the numbers and dis- 
solve the crowd; in a word, you may 
multiply without diminishing. Bodies of 
men moved largely and freely across the 
generous and liberative space in a fash- 
ion that recalled ancient pastoral or pa- 
triarchal times before hungry mankind 
embanked itself along the beds of rivers. 
These were good gifts from the pageant, 
and in its march of the Dutch cities it 
linked two things which I do not re- 
member to have seen similarly linked 
either in reality or in mimicry before— 
multitude and joy. 

In this pageant an historical event is 
depicted in a setting which is not itself 
picture but actuality. This, of course, 
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was inevitable; to celebrate at Plymouth 
and not celebrate at Plymouth Rock 
would have been puerile. To most spec- 
tators, probably, this reality was the 
great thing, and its tremendousness was 
certain; but to me its tremendousness, 
amid the figments and images with which 
it was combined, seemed rather to devas- 
tate than to assist. Among shadows a 
reality is a prodigy, an enormity; it an- 
nuls the proportions and coherencies of 
things. So far from serving illusion, 
it dispels illusion by its instant estab- 
lishment of a severer standard. The 
reality was headstrong even when the 
scene was Plymouth; when the scene was 
Scrooby or Leyden, it became quite un- 
governable. Or rather it would have be- 
come quite ungovernable but for the 
strangely effective counter-play of an 
opposite and neutralizing fact. Night, 
of course, fell upon the beach, and this 
put the scene under the absolute control 
of the lighting apparatus. Before us 
was a tray or disk of earth; the lights 
gave it its size, gave it its bounds, gave 
it its shape, gave it its color, gave it its 
being; they played with it at their will. 
The result was singular in the extreme. 
From the most rigid of stages Plymouth 
Beach became the most plastic; the most 
concrete of settings was transformed into 
the most abstract. We started with lo- 
calization pushed to the most powerful 
and the most dangerous of extremes; 
we ended in space divested of locality. 
“The Pilgrim Spirit,” which is written 
and produced by Mr. George P. Baker, 
of Harvard, is divided into four “Epi- 
sodes,” which are in turn divided into 
scenes, ranging in number from three to 
eight. The first episode deals with ex- 
plorers before 1620: Thorwald, Pring, 
Champlain, John Smith, Block, Thomas 
Hunt, and Thomas Dermer are among 
the figures. The last three episodes deal 
with the Puritan movement in its suc- 
cessive phases in Britain, Holland, and 
America. I think Mr. Baker has been 
happy in his text, particularly in the last 
three episodes. He has written in wis- 
dom, for he has written in humility. He 
has not sought to tell great things 
greatly, but to let great things tell them- 
selves simply, and not to get in their 
way. He is at no pains to bedeck the 
truth; truth herself rarely carries either 
a hand-glass or a pocket comb. Where 
the words of his characters were avail- 
able, he has taken over their words; 
where they were not, he has tuned his 
speech to theirs. Longfellow in his “Di- 
vine Tragedy,” which even the Long- 
fellowites have discarded, made a not un- 
impressive drama largely by turning 
Bible verses into metre. Mr. Baker’s 
practice is akin to this, but words not 
quoted, or at least not so marked, some- 
times show all the thews of the original. 
Could Bradford himself be more Brad- 
fordian than the dramatist in this pas- 


sage: “Nay, we are knit together as one 
body in a most strict and sacred cove- 
nant of the Lord, by virtue whereof we 
do hold ourselves straitly tied to all care 
of each other’s good”? Sometimes the 
simple words disclose a massive sincerity 
such as Carlyle praised in the hardy 
Switzers of Schiller’s “William Tell.” 
Governor Carver is sick unto death. “We 
will go by the right,” says the sturdy 
Standish, “that our passing may not dis- 
quiet the Governor.” “He hears nothing,” 
replies Bradford, without the leakage of 
a syllable. Mr. Baker’s prose seems to 
me more to the point than the verse of 
the poets whom he has summoned to his 
assistance. All of them, except Mr. 
Frost, want to trill a little, and the sit- 
uation hardly calls for trills. How can 
Josephine Preston Peabody, for instance, 
whose verse is “lily-cradled” (I mean 
just what I say—cradled, undoubtedly, 
and cradled in lilies) become spokes- 
woman for Eliza Winslow and Priscilla 
Mullins? The changes of three hundred 
years have been momentous. What 
would those Pilgrims have done if they 
had come back in that hour to that spot? 
Their first act would have.been to stop 
the pageant. 

Mr. Baker, then, has been true to his 
theme, but truth to his theme has drawn 
him, blamelessly because unavoidably, 
into a kind of falsity to his type. This 
is because between his type, the pageant, 
and his theme, the Pilgrims, there is 
a variance which amounts to conflict. The 
essentials in the Pilgrim culture were 
compression and inwardness; the strong 
things in a pageant are breadth (expan- 
siveness) and externality. There is in- 
deed a savor of epic in the landing itself 
and the compacts with the savages, but, 
in a large view, the point of the Mas- 
sachusetts venture lies largely in the 
contrast between its grandeur as expe- 
rience and its insignificance as spectacle. 
A state was born in a cabin, like Jesus 
in a stable. Now, to ask a pageant to 
handle effects of this kind is very much 
as if one asked Froissart to write “The 
Scarlet Letter.” It followed that the 
very passages which were most vital to 
the theme and most stirring in the text 
were least effective in the presentation, 
whereas the parts of secondary interest 
in the book, the explorations of the first 
episode, which were happily invented, 
and the offer of the petition to King 
James, took on life and adequacy in the 
portrayal. In that vast amphitheatre to 


which the horizon served as rim the con- ° 


venticles of the Pilgrims presented al- 
most the aspect of conclaves; intimacy 
vanished; the senatorial and the forensic 
filled its place. The very praiseworthy 
efforts of the speakers to make them- 
selves audible to the uppermost and ut- 
termost rows of seats made us feel as 
if the Pilgrims, in a mood of dilated self- 
consciousness, were shouting to posterity. 


Posterity, in fact, was there, but, like 
Elijah, it failed to find God in the thun- 
der. Nobody was to blame for this; the 
quarrel lay in the nature of things; 
only, when the quarrel lies in the nature 
of things, the peacemakers have a hard 
time. They sought to make amends by 
offering us at the conclusion a grand 
review in which all the characters of the 
play marched across a stage bright with 
the flags of forty-eight States and the 
standards of our European allies. This 
amused, but it did not quite console. The 
Mayflower a little way back had made me 
think, perversely enough, of a Venetian 
gondola; this spectacle reminded me of 
Mayfair. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Correspondence 


Rational Handling of the 
Drink Problem 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The Norwegians, many years ago, suf- 
fered from the excessive consumption of 
strong drink. Thereupon they adopted 
appropriate legislative remedies, known 
to all students of the subject and un- 
necessary here to recite, and in conse- 
quence the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors decreased to reasonable propor- 
tions. During this period, whiskey and 
the like were not readily procurable in 
the smaller hamlets throughout the land, 
but merely beer and wine, and the 
heavier drinks were to be obtained in the 
cities at a few controlled establishments 
and during restricted hours. 

Then came the war and with it the 


usual crop of millennium chasers. All: 


alcoholic beverages except light wines and 
beer were and are placed under the ban. 
What has been the result? Light wines 
and beers may, and whiskey may not, be 
bought in the smaller villages, and the 
latter can easily be secured in the larger 
centres. But instead of going to a public 
shop under strict Governmental sur- 
veillance as before, we now use the back- 
door method and pay correspondingly 
higher prices for the highly stimulating 
beverages purchased. It is said that as 
many as a dozen ships a week leave 
neighboring foreign ports for the Nor- 
wegian coast to deposit there their 
precious cargoes of Scotch and gin for 
which the market is ample. The Govern- 
ment loses the amount of the tax which 
the smugglers gain several times over, 
and nobody seems satisfied. The rich, 
not being seriously inconvenienced, con- 
sider the whole procedure a joke and the 
poor pay heavier taxes because of the 
loss of revenue and the extra police re- 
quired. The use of physicians’ prescrip- 
tion blanks to take care of the ailments 
requiring alcoholic remedies threatens to 
establish a new industry. 
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How sensible the English are in such 
matters! A bottle of sharply underproof 
whiskey which sells for, say $2.50, pays a 
tax of $1.65. None but the well-to-do can 
afford to drink too much of it, and surely 
our good friends the world-improvers 
need have no solicitude for this fraction 
of the population. The poor man has his 
beer in plenty. Thinking Americans, 
however, know that the millennium will 
have really arrived when the United 
States adopts such a rational method of 
handling the drink problem, which with 
us has been largely obscured by senti- 
mentality and religion. 

GUSTAV BISSING 

Loen, Nordfjord, Norway, July 30 


‘*American Valuation’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The article on “American Valuation” 
in your issue of July 30 sets forth a 
number of objections to this innovation 
in our tariff laws, but it seems to me 
to omit the most vital of all. Protective 
tariff duties are presumably levied to 
equalize the difference between cost of 
production abroad and here, and to en- 
able our manufacturers to compete with 
foreigners in the home market, notwith- 
standing the higher scale of wages pre- 
vailing in this country. Hitherto there 
has been no attempt to levy prohibitive 
duties against ordinary articles of com- 
merce. Foreign goods might enter the 
country, but the tariff was so arranged 
that they could not be sold profitably at 
lower prices than our own goods. Thus, 
a rate of duty was added to the foreign 
cost which would bring the price here to 
an approximation of the domestic price 
of similar articles. To reach such a re- 
sult was not an easy task in normal times, 
but now, with the derangement of for- 
eign currencies and other abnormal con- 
ditions left by the war, it has become 
extremely difficult; to meet the difficulty 
the House has evolved the apparently 
simple device of “American valuation.” 
Yet simple as it seems, it changes fun- 
damentally our whole tariff policy and 
transforms a_ protective into a_ pro- 
hibitive tariff. It does not add a duty 
to the foreign cost so as to bring that 
cost here up to the domestic cost, but it 
takes the domestic cost (or price) as the 
basis and adds the duty to that. An 
illustration may make my meaning clear. 
Suppose at present I can buy a suit of 
clothes in England for $50 and pay a 60 
per cent. duty to get it into this country. 
This brings it to $80, or about the Amer- 
ican price, and I can take my choice. 
Under the proposed scheme the duty 
would be levied on the American price 
of $80, and if it remains at 60 per cent., 
my English suit would cost me here $128. 
The real duty would not be 60 per cent. 
but more than 150 per cent. Could there 
be any substantial foreign competition 


under such conditions? Is this not an 
embargo under another and misleading 
name? And if foreign competition is 
thus cut off, what will happen to do- 
mestic prices? What of the other con- 
sequences which inevitably follow the 
shutting off of imports—the ability of 
our foreign debtors to pay their debts, 
among other things? 

The difficulties of writing a just tariff 
bill under present abnormal conditions 
are undoubtedly enormous, but they can 
not be surmounted by the adoption of 
any such specious device as this. Why 
could not the matter be solved by lodg- 
ing some discretion in the Tariff Com- 
mission to put in force from time to time 
such rates as would meet the changing 
conditions assumed to be due to fluctu- 
ating foreign currencies? If discretion 
must be left anywhere, it is infinitely 
better to have it in a responsible expert 
body like the Tariff Commission than in 
the ordinary customs officials. 

GEORGE H. WARRINGTON 

Hot Springs, Va., August 8 


[The duty in the American valuation 
plan is based on the American cost, but 
is not added to the American cost. In 
the instance supposed, the duty of $48 
would be added to the English price of 
$50 and not to the American price of 
$80, making the total cost $98 and not 
$128. This would make the 60 per cent. 
duty a 96 per cent. duty, and not “‘more 
than 150 per cent.” 

In the editorial referred to, we took 
account of this kind of effect when we 
stated that “the public, and Congress 
itself, will be quite in the dark as to the 
ratio in which the cost of an article is 
enhanced by the duty; 30 per cent. on 
the American valuation may mean 60 per 
cent. or 90 per cent. on the actual cost 
of the article abroad.” 

We consider the objection thus pointed 
out in the editorial a very important one; 
but, in justice to Mr. Fordney and the 
Committee, it is proper to say that they 
profess, and doubtless honestly profess, 
to have made allowance for the effect in 
question by lowering the ad valorem rates 
in a corresponding degree. But there 
can be no assurance that this has really 
been done; and in any particular case 
the public, and the business community, 
must necessarily be in the dark as to 
what actual addition is made to the for- 
eign price.—Eds. THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


Lloyd Mifflin 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

By the death of Lloyd Mifflin at 
his country place near Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, on July 16, the world has lost 
probably the greatest sonneteer born out 
of Europe. Owing, however, to his un- 
swerving dislike of publicity and the rig- 
idly pure classicism of nearly every verse 


he wrote, he lived to be seventy-five 


_ years old without even being found out, 


to say nothing of being read and ad- 
mired, by the great reading public. It 
is unfortunate, though it is not strange. 
Take a single one of his volumes of 
poetry, “Echoes of Greek Idylls” (1899), 
dedicated “To the Memory of Theocri- 
tus.” Purer sonnets than these have not 
been written in the English language. 
But they have to do with such characters 
as Megara and Bion, Hiero and Phereni- 
cus, the discus thrower and the chariot 
driver. For such, men of his day, even 
those of sixty years ago, have had no 
time. Lloyd Mifflin’s is an unfamiliar 
name in American letters. 

In the winter of 1913, I was invited to 
deliver a lecture before the English Club 
of Barnard College on a subject of my 
own choosing. I chose Lloyd Mifflin, 
feeling that anything I might say about 
him would be information to .my youth- 
ful auditors. I found, however, some- 
what to my embarrassment, that there 
were no reference books on him, other 
than his own volumes of verse. And 
these, I admit, appealed to me as rather 
austere material for a lecture that was 
to be delivered in the evening and fol- 
lowed by tea and conversacién. 

In order to brighten up what I had 
to say, I wrote to Lloyd Mifflin himself 
and asked him the following questions, 
which he answered in the following 
words: 


How did you chance to become interested 
in the sonnet? 

Through Milton’s and Wordsworth’s. 

How many sonnets have you written? 

About 600. 

Whom do you consider the greatest son- 
neteer from the point of view of grace? 

Longfellow. His taste was exquisite, he 
never offends, and is always interesting. 

Whom do you consider the greatest son- 
neteer from the point of view of content? 

Wordsworth. But he has dreadful levels 
of mediocrity. 

Nhat do you consider the main virtue of 
the sonnet? 

The sonnet has so many points that seem 
absolutely essential to its excellence that I 
find it most difficult to name its “main virtue.” 

Have you published anything pertaining to 
the general study of literature? 

Nothing. The poems must speak for them- 
selves. 

Have you written any prose fiction? 

Nothing but a little as an experiment, and 
that is quite worthless. 

What was the first published sonnet you 
wrote? 

A sonnet to Melpomene, now entitled “From 
Thy Pierced Heart” and to be found on p. 14 
of the volume, “Flower and Thorn,” published 
by Henry Frowde in 1909. This sonnet was 
written in 1868, the sestet having been some- 
what changed in 1909. There occurred then 
a great hiatus; nothing was written after this 
for many, many years. Health failed. Stud- 
ied art, etc. 

A writer on the sonnet says the first quar- 
tet makes a statement, the second proves it; 
the first tercet confirms it, the second draws 
the conclusion. Do you think of any such 
formula when you write? Do you think any 
real sonneteer does? 


No—not in this age. Milton broke away 
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from the restrictions, as we know, and Words- 
worth followed. Indeed the earlier English 
sonnet writers disdained the shackles. The 
thing became a trumpet could never have been 
said of Milton’s sonnets, had he not repudiated 
this recipe. It seems to me an excellent recipe 
for the making of a poetical cadaver. 

When you write, do you consciously pay 
attention to rhyme schemes, depending on the 
subject treated, masculine or feminine end- 
ings, etc? ; 

Yes—but rather unconsciously of later years. 
The greatest technical difficulty in the writing 
ofa great number of English sonnets is to be 
found in the paucity of adjectives in our lang- 
uage, or in the scarcity of available rhymes. 
There are really very few rhymes that can 
be used, with appropriateness, in poetry. The 
tolling of the same bells through 600 sonnets 
is something to make a writer apprehensive. 

With the traditional explanatory re- 
marks, I knew that this would fill up 
a good part of the time allotted me, 
but not all. I wrote Lloyd Mifflin again, 
consequently, and asked him if he would 
be good enough to send me, or lend me, 
a special, unpublished sonnet for the oc- 
casion. The request was a bit naive. 
Lloyd Mifflin, however, most kindly sent 
me the following sonnet, because, as he 
wrote at the time, -he felt “it would ap- 
peal to young college women.” His 
judgment was typical of the man as a 
poet. I had hoped, of course, that he 
would write a sonnet on some such sub- 
ject as “Going to College” or “The Junior 
Prom.” He wrote, instead, this, based on 
ancient history and replete with philos- 
ophy: 

AT TWILIGHT ON THE 
HEADLAND 

The twilight deepening as the evening sped, 

Mist gloomed the uplands. From where I 

stood, : 

The wraiths of Legions clashed in deadly feud 

With Hordes infuriate; then I heard the tread 

Of Conquerors coming, and of Captives led, 

And moanings of a mangled multitude, 
Where, midst the carnage of that Field of 

Blood, 
I saw the Warrior-Queen uncharioted. 


ENGLISH 


The Sea, remembering, sobbed round shadowy 
ghosts 

Of wandering Kings bewildered by their doom, 

Searching for sceptre and for crumbled throne. 


While over them advanced the 
hosts, 

Spectral and vague in panoply and plume, 

Led by triumphant clarions, phantom-blown! 

On the reverse side of the manuscript 
Lloyd Mifflin wrote at the time: 

“The octave of this sonnet—to be read 
before the class at Barnard College, New 
York, March 5, 1913—is meant to recall 
in a poetical way, the defeat, by Sueto- 
nius, of the Britons under Boidicea—62 
A. D.—and the veiled purpose of the last 
three lines of the sestet is to give a 
vague hint of the approaching ascendency 
of Christianity under King Arthur.” 

On inquiry from Lloyd Mifflin’s execu- 
tor, Dr. Houston Mifflin, I learn that this 
sonnet has never been published in this 
form. As was his invariable custom, 
Lloyd Mifflin subjected it to infinite re- 


vision, and finally brought it out thus: 


Arthurian 


ON THE HEADLANDS 
Through twilight mist the West, with lurid red, 
Flushed all the uplands. There, in trance I 


stood 
And watched the Vision, 
feud 
Rage on the summits, whence was heard the 
tread 
Of conquerors coming and of captives led, 
And moanings of a mangled multitude, 
Where, ’mid the carnage on that field of blood, 
I saw the Warrior-Queen uncharioted. 


saw the ensanguined 


The Sea, remembering, sobbed around her 
capes 

Where ghostly kings, bewildered at their 
doom, 

Sought the lost sceptre and the crumbled 
throne: 


Then, in the air, triumphant se yp shapes 
Arthurian, passed in panoply and plume, 
Led by the phantom-trumpets, faintly blown. 


I am of the opinion that the original ver- 
sion is the better. And I know that 
Lloyd Mifflin was one of our great poets. 
ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD 
New York, August 13 


Public Spelling Books 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

On the heels of the news that a county 
school superintendent had told his 
teachers that they need not correct their 
pupils for saying “It’s me” and “He 
don’t,” grammatical use being, he says, 
“outlawed by common usage and sense 
of good form,” so that “It is I” sounds 
“stilted and even egotistical,’ came, a 
while ago, the expressed hope of a 
state librarian that we may have “a new 
language more concise and forceful than 
any spoken, composed of all spoken 
languages and denominated ‘American’.” 
It would seem, however, that we already 
have an American language, perhaps more 
than one, since recently a volume of verse 
was published entitled “In American,” 
and we are told that “Americanese is 
torturing the British stage,” while in a 
crowd our ears report a language com- 
posed of the lingoes of athletics, movies, 
slang, foreign words of divers kinds, and 
mispronounced English. 

Thinking idly of these matters one day 
in a street car, my eye fell on a catchy, 
misspelled advertisement, then on an- 
other, and still another, and the question 
arose: “What will be the influence of 
such advertisements on those trying to 
learn English?” My attention thus fixed, 
they stood out in every direction; mis- 
spellings in big letters in the street cars, 
on bill-boards, in the periodicals, on in- 
numerable packages containing the nec- 
essaries of life, stenciled on shop 
windows, even in shops themselves, as 
department names, and on traffic signs. 

Here they are, big spelling-books, set 
before the people all the time. Must they 
not bear fruit in the spelling of a for- 
eigner struggling to learn a little Eng- 
lish, or inadvertently learning something 
so called? 


After a few days’ study of them a 
letter developed itself in my mind. I 
have used as few ordinary words as pos- 
sible to make something approaching 
sense. Why is it, one stops to ask, that 
the much abused hyphen and simply 
changing “C” to “K” seem so satisfying 
to the advertiser? It is observable that 
“C” only appears once in this letter 
where it belongs, and once as a symbol 
for “see.” 


Dear Kid—U R going into a nu house and 
must hav some nu things. If U want to be hy- 
brow and thorobred U need adjusto-lites, prest- 
o-lites, kork-N-seals, kwik-on-an-offs and onli- 
wons. U need klearflax rugs, restwel cushions, 
a tite-top baster, nu-form safetee glass, it kant- 
leek and U kan c-thru-it. Get some shi-nup to 
keep UR keen kutter brite, and for the kiddies 
an ovale nurser, slipovas, a kiddie-kar and a 
kiddie-koop. (How sad it is that our children 
have all vanished, like Dr. Jekyll into Mr. 
Hyde, into young goats!) 

I no Uneeda nu coat and other kloze; go 
‘slo’ make UR own kloze and B shur to make 
them fitrite, rite-form, in the nu way; don’t 
ey them; koveralls will keep them klean 
and U kan put them al-lon. Tak-hom-a soiled 
waist when U go; Aunt Jane kan kleen kwik, 
she will klenz-it-rite. Get EZ stockings, nota- 
seme shoes, then U-put-on heels on UR old 
shoes and kleen them. I kant tel-U-where to 
get all these, but they, with kum-a-part kuff 
buttons, will make-UR-kloze rite, and U will B 
reddy and kan keep-kool when the days R brite 
and fair. 

U-all-no waxtite packages protexu, so go to 
Krackerland and eat sealdsweet, sun-maid, sun- 
kist fruit, krusty bread (spredit with krumples) 
homade cake, kape-kod-kippers, and korn-on- 
the-kob; they R holsum. In-B-tween times U 
kanopen stanzalone kaughphy and drinket.” 

ELIZABETH RICHARDSON 

Boston, July 29 


Profiteering in Books 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Shortly before sailing for England, I 
ordered through my bookseller a copy of 
an imported book, C. E. Gouldsbury’s 
“Reminiscences of a Stowaway,” which 
from the notice I had read of it promised 
entertainment on the voyage. It proved 
to be a small octavo volume of 293 pages, 
with a number of illustrations from 
photographs of little interest, and was 
neither particularly well written nor, to 
me, particularly entertaining. But it cost 
$7.00. The English publisher’s listed re- 
tail price is fifteen shillings, less at the 
present rate of exchange than three 
dollars. Allowing for the 25 per cent. 
tariff and the freight charges, one is still 
at a loss to understand why the American 
price should be 133 per cent. more than 
the English price. 

It seems worth while to call attention 
to this disparity in order that intending 
purchasers of English books may con- 
sider whether they would not do better 
to order them directly by mail rather 
than submit to the brigandage of Amer- 
ican profiteers. 

H. N. GARDINER 

London, July 7 
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Books of the Week 


Tue Grass or Fasuion. Some Social 
Reflections, by A Gentleman with a 
Duster. Putnam. 

An attack upon certain figures 
and tendencies in modern English 
society. 

SEA-Power IN THE Paciric. A Study 
of the American-Japanese Naval 
Problem. By Hector C. Bywater. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

A naval student’s discussion of 
a possible conflict in the Pacific. 
Mostty Aspout Trout. By Sir George 

Aston. Houghton Mifflin. 

Philosophies of a fisherman. 

Tue STATESMAN’s YEAR-Book For 1921. 
Macmillan. 

One of the most seductive of the 
annuals—if you have a use or a 
passion for statistics and informa- 
tion. 











FAMILIAR picture, of the trial of 
Effie Deans, has acquainted us with 

the appearance of a high court of justice 
in Scotland, a century and more ago. The 
Judges in their scarlet robes, the can- 
dles (since so many trials lasted all 
night), and the other impressive sur- 
roundings must have affected the ac- 
cused person with a sense of awe. The 
High Court of Justiciary in Edinbor- 
ough, on Christmas morning, 1828, pre- 
sented an unusually strange aspect. It 
was the end of a continuous sitting of 
twenty-four hours, during which a large 
window had been kept open, so that a 
current of cold, damp air beat upon the 
heads of the whole audience, mostly ad- 
vocates and Writers to the Signet, caus- 
ing them to wrap their gowns and hand- 
kerchiefs of various colors about their 
heads, and giving them “such a grim 
and grisly aspect” that they resembled 
a college of monks or inquisitors. The 
jury had gone out at eight-thirty in the 
morning, having listened for a whole day 
and night to evidence and argument, to 
speeches for the defense, which began at 
8 o’clock in the morning, and to the 
charge of the Lord Justice-Clerk at 6 
A. M. The occasion was the trial for 
murder of the most brutal ruffian known 
to Scotch criminal annals, William Burke, 
and his wife and accomplice. Charged 
with three murders and confessing to 
sixteen, the evidence adduced at the trial 
made Burke seem like a monster; while 
the appearance against him, as King’s 
witness, of his fellow-murderer, the re- 
pulsive Hare, was another element which 
has caused the trial to be described as 
the most famous in the judicial records 
of Scotland. Burke added a word to the 
English dictionary, and influenced legis- 


lation and the study of anatomy. “Burke 
and Hare” (Wm. Hodge & Co., Edinbor- 
ough), the present report of the trial, 
with an account of the circumstances 
leading up to it, has been edited and 
prepared by Mr. William Roughead, au- 
thor of two fascinating volumes of legal 
and antiquarian interest, “Twelve Scots’ 
Trials” and “The Riddle of the Ruth- 
vens.” The editor has written his ex- 
cellent introduction with as light a touch 
as the subject permits. He relieves the 
horror of the story by an occasional bit 
of grim irony—as when he speaks of the 
partnership of Burke and Hare as indis- 
soluble as that of Gilbert and Sullivan— 
when they fell out “the charm which 
they jointly exercised was broken and 
the tide of success ceased to flow.” The 
story of Burke and Hare is supposed to 
have given Stevenson the idea for his 
grisly tale, “The Body Snatcher”; Sir 
Walter Scott witnessed the trial, and 
probably the execution of the sentence; 
and a whole library of books has grown 
up about the case. A bibliography of 
these books has, unfortunately, been 
omitted from this edition and included 
only in a limited edition, which contains 
legal proceedings preliminary to the trial. 


In “The Glass of Fashion” (Putnam) 
the “Gentleman with a Duster” writes 
a different book from his “Mirrors of 
Downing Street.” It is an attack upon 
the new English society, and a defense 
of the older leaders of politics and so- 
ciety of the Victorian tradition. He ad- 
dresses this edition especially to the 
American reader, ardently hoping for 
continued good understanding with the 
United States. He believes that Eng- 
land has been scandalously misrepre- 
sented by such books as Mrs. Asquith’s 
autobiography, and Colonel Repington’s 
war diary, and he wishes to show Amer- 
ica another land than that which they 
exhibited. With the purpose of the au- 
thor, and with some of his indignation, 
his readers must sympathize as they 
proceed in his book. As the writer of 
head-lines would say, he “scores” Mrs. 
Asquith heavily. But it is possible that 
he over-rates the evil effect of her book 
—not many of us needed to be told that 
she is not the typical Englishwoman. 
As for his wrath at Colonel Repington, 
he certainly picks out for attack a few 
paragraphs from a long work, and gives 
them great emphasis. It is almost ridic- 
ulous to complain that a military corre- 
spondent, recording his daily observa- 
tions of the armies, and of strategy, gave 
“the Cause . . . no expression.” The 
author joins here with Sir Philip Gibbs, 
whose pain was intense because com- 
manding generals took lunch behind the 
trenches, and did not expose themselves 
to mud, wounds, and discomfort in the 
front line. I read the greater part of 
Colonel Repington’s diaries, for their 


military and political comment, as, prob- 
ably, did most readers. When we came 
upon an account of a luncheon in Lon- 
don, together with the Colonel’s observa- 
tions of the ladies’ costumes, the pas- 
sage may have made us smile, but I 
doubt if many agreed with “A Gentle- 
man with a Duster” in being “not only 
shocked by such an entry, but filled with 
a dull nausea.” In this country, at any 
rate, we had, after the war started, and 
especially after it ended, so many per- 
sons of high station giving “the Cause 
expression,” talking endlessly about 
“ideals,” “‘vision,” the “hopes of human- 
ity,” “the Heart of the World,” and so 
on, that we became thoroughly fed up. 
And the more, because this talk inva- 
riably came from responsible persons 
who had been for years coldly indif- 
ferent to the hope of humanity, had dal- 
lied and delayed and played the neutral 
until the cause was all but lost, and had 
failed to take reasonable precaution and 
make obvious preparation. 

But “The Glass of Fashion” is cer- 
tainly to be read, if only for the chapter 
on the Gladstones, and the fine section 
about the women of England who did 
genuine and self-sacrificing work in the 
years of the war. I wonder if this pas- 
sage can be read with entire seriousness 
in the country where it was written: 
“Few things were more charmingly char- 
acteristic of the old-fashioned English 
home than the affectionate relations 
which existed between the family and its 
faithful servants. The beautiful old 
Duchess of Abercorn, for example, was 
known to go rat-hunting with a stable 
boy even when she was ninety years of 
age, and there was not a servant in her 
house with whose family affairs she was 
not perfectly and even affectionately ac- 
quainted.” 


A college student was sick in bed. His 
friends brought him books, and he exer- 
cised his right of criticism. “What did 
you bring me this thing for?” I asked, 
pointing to a sort of almanac, called 
“The Statesman’s Year-Book.” He is a 
pretty serious fellow, and he answered: 
“Well, it’s darned interesting, I can tell 
you. Until I read it, I never knew how 
many gallons of alcohol are consumed 
per annum in Finland.” 

So mocks that best of all college sto- 
ries, “The Diary of a Freshman,” by 
C. M. Flandrau. If there were many 
novels one-half as amusing as that, I 
should not care to read “The Statesman’s 
Year-Book.” But the state of fiction 
being what it is, even with my mild en- 
thusiasm for statistics, I would pick the 
Year-Book as a companion for a rainy 
week, in preference to sixty per cent. of 
the novels now being published—not to 
improve my mind, mark you, but for 
sheer fun and amusement. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


A Brilliant Re-appraisal of 
Victoria 
QuvueEEN Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
HREE years ago the world of English 
letters was startled by the appear- 
ance of a new and a most arresting lit- 
erary figure. “Eminent Victorians” pro- 
vided what is called “a sensation of the 
publishing season” in London, and its 
author—like Byron—awoke one morning 
to find himself famous. In that book Mr. 
Lytton Strachey analyzed the careers 
and estimated the significance of four 
notable persons of the Victorian age in 
England: Dr. Thomas Arnold, Florence 
Nightingale, Cardinal Manning, and Gen- 
eral Gordon. The analysis was mordant, 
the estimate passed often into satire, but 
the reader’s attention was held through- 
out by the very audacity with which the 
popular legend about these idols was 
challenged and traditions that had be- 
come almost sacred were profaned. One 
heard in a few quarters the derisive com- 
ment that such paradoxical indicting of 
old valuations has now become the com- 
monest device of a still unknown combat- 
ant who has to earn his spurs in the 
tourney of criticism. But, if the tactics 
were familiar, they were at least em- 
ployed with no common skill, and Mr. 
Strachey’s next adventure in letters has 
been awaited with eagerness by all who 
value critical originality. 

His second book is now before us, re- 
minding us of his first both by its re- 
semblances and by its differences. It is 
another study of the Victorian age, 
centring this time upon the person of 
Victoria herself. In point of style there 
is the same extraordinary gift for vivid 
narrative, the same carrying on of in- 
terest as the thought of each paragraph 
springs with exquisite sequence from the 
thought of the paragraph which pre- 
cedes, the same trick of cunning linguis- 
tic surprises, the same piquancy of 
phrase, the same power—like that of a 
perfect master of brush or pencil—in 
presenting a character with a few rapid 
strokes, so that one turns to the admir- 
able portraits by which the book is illus- 
trated and seems to recognize in the very 
physiognomy the qualities that have been 
described. Nothing is labored, nothing 
is repeated, far more is suggested than is 
actually said, and we feel that we are 
making intimate personal acquaintance 
with the Victorian statesmen, with the 
Prince Consort, above all with the Queen. 
The more acrid features of Mr. 
Strachey’s earlier book are noticeably 
softened. There is less of the mocker, 
less of the impish detachment that irri- 
tated while it fascinated, less delight in 


disillusioning the hero-worshipers, more 
sympathy, rising at times to a chivalrous 
enthusiasm. 

Other writers have sketched Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord Beacons- 
field as politicians; they are shown to us 
here personally, shown as men—as “hu- 
man, all too human.” We have Mel- 
bourne, that typical eighteenth century 
spirit, the leader of the Liberal Reform- 
ers, yet disbelieving in progress of any 
kind; a specialist in profane swearing, 
yet deeply read in the Church Fathers 
and often lending to his lady friends 
some learned commentary on Revelation 
crammed with his own marginal notes; 
falling asleep at Cabinet Councils, yet a 
shrewd discriminator in policy; twice a 
co-respondent in the divorce court and 
“a cynic whose ribaldries had enlivened 
so many deep potations,” yet from the 
first the trusted adviser of a young 
Queen who was the very pink of decorum 
and before whom as before others he 
played the requisite réle to perfection. 
We see Palmerston, with his jaunty air 
and his dyed whiskers, whose life-long 
profession had been the government of 
his country, expressing in himself with 
extraordinary vigor “the fundamental 
qualities of the English race,” delighting 
John Bull by keeping that foreigner— 
the Prince Consort—properly subor- 
dinate, the idol of England for his vigi- 
lant care of English interests abroad and 
for the very abruptness of his dictatorial 
notes to the Chancelleries of Europe, 
often skating on the thinnest of thin ice, 
but uniformly regaining his prestige by 
some well-calculated blazing indiscretion. 
We watch Beaconsfield, “the strange old 
comedian,” who could always read in 
women’s hearts as in an open book, who 
conquered Victoria’s affections once for 
all by convincing her that he alone had 
appreciated the unique glories of the 
Prince Consort and that he alone among 
statesmen was ready to invest her 
with Elizabethan prerogative, who even 
avowed his habitual method in the 
famous words to Matthew Arnold: 
“Everyone likes flattery, and when you 
come to royalty you should lay it on with 
a trowel.” And we have a perfect por- 
trayal of the Prince, with his strict 
Lutheran upbringing, his indefatigable 
industry, his German love of “categories,” 
and his un-English dislike of sport, his 
manners so stiff that “he seemed to be 
surrounded by a thick hedge of prickly 
etiquette,” his intense personal ambition 
coupled with a Puritan austerity, and his 
occasional spectacular assertion of a hus- 
band’s control even over a wife who 
chances to be a Queen. 

But all this sketching of the environ- 
ment is to make the central figure stand 
out in bold relief, and the most signifi- 
cant thing in the book is that it gives 
us beyond doubt the keenest psychologi- 
cal study yet available of the growth of 


Victoria’s own mind. It is the mind of 
the woman rather than of the Queen that 
is here dissected. Mr. Strachey’s analy- 
sis is of high value—even for those who 
are too democratic to acknowledge any 
interest in royalty—because of the light 
it casts on the temper of that great 
people for whom such a woman, after 
varying periods of popularity and neg- 
lect and disfavor, became in the end the 
very symbol and rallying point of na- 
tional pride. We are shown her petulant 
and passionate childhood, with its un- 
canny assumptions of grandeur, its pre- 
mature emotional excitement over a 
cousin “with large blue eyes,” its habit 
of truthfulness so determined that the 
onlookers took it for a portent. “I may 
call you Jane, but you must not call me 
Victoria” were the words of the princess 
just six years old to her playmate. They 
help us to understand how at eighteen— 
the day after her accession—she could 
magnanimously set Lord Melbourne at 
his ease on his first audience, with the 
condescending assurance, “It has long 
been my intention to retain your Lord- 
ship and the rest of the Ministry at the 
head of affairs.” The developing tem- 
perament is traced through her self-as- 
sertion against her own mother, her tact- 
ful but very firm resistance to her wily 
uncle, Leopold of Belgium; her battle 
with Sir Robert Peel about her personal 
right to choose the ladies-in-waiting, 
and her caustic rebukes to Lord Palm- 
erston for taking too much upon him- 
self. Mr. Strachey helps us to guess how 
much of this display was her own, how 
much was prompted by Stockmar or by 
the Prince. Nor does he hide from us 
those ludicrous episodes into which his 
royal but very feminine heroine was be- 
trayed. We hear of the gossip and the 
small scandal, the outburst of temper 
against the Duke of Wellington when she 
refused to have “that old rebel” invited 
to her wedding, the invoking of a Leader 
of Opposition whom she liked against a 
Premier whom she detested, the refusal 
to sign public documents until she had 
twenty-four hours to consider their con- 
tents, the meddling in delicate negotia- 
tions with foreign states, the intriguing 
to have her husband made King, and the 
hiring of biographers who should pro- 
duce a life of the Prince that was eulogy 
from beginning to end. But these foibles 
fade into insignificance as we are shown 
how intensely she strove—often through 
blunders, but always with good will—to 
discharge what she judged to be the re- 
sponsibilities of her office, and the rigid 
conscientiousness that becomes all the 
more impressive in one whose tempestu- 
ous feelings proved her “a very woman.” 
The pathos and thrill of her love story, 
which was also in a very real sense the 
story of her life—told here as it has not 
been told before—will win many a heart 
to a new view of that “stern old lady 
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on the throne.” Mr. Strachey pictures 
with genuine fidelity and insight that 
family devotion which so transformed the 
Court as to make the Queen appear as 
the ideal wife and mother to her people, 
which shone forth in such amazing con- 
trast over against the shameful tradi- 
tion of the Court of the Georges, and 
which made Victoria so justly revered as 
the inaugurator of a new epoch in the 
British monarchy. 

Thus, following his own method of 
quick, episodic narration, the author has 
given us a book of great substantial value 
and of striking literary brilliance. It is 
too much to expect that any man should 
develop a new genre either in purpose or 
in style, and the type of art exhibited 
in “Queen Victoria” is by no means un- 
exampled elsewhere. It is often Macau- 
layesque, for instance, with Macaulay’s 
faults no less than his merits. But we 
have just now few who practise this art 
at all, and very few who practise it with 
Mr. Strachey’s success. His plan is to 
select from the past some conspicuous 
figure that has become enshrined in the 
public memory and whose features are 
transmitted by a sort of general agree- 
ment as part of the history of the time. 
It has, as a rule, been “officially” trans- 
mitted, but this author has none of the 
fetters of officialdom. He re-draws the 
lineaments of the traditional picture, that 
he may bring it nearer to what he judges 
the unvarnished truth, making it here 
and there just a little different, and— 
though each alteration taken by itself 
may be slight—the total effect is pro- 
foundly transformed. A turn has been 
given to the kaleidoscope, and the pat- 
tern rearranges itself, so that we seem 
to be looking at a different scene. We 
wonder what has been taken out, and 
what has been added, though sometimes 
the only change is in perspective. As 
Rabindranath Tagore says about Mem- 
ory painting pictures upon a canvas, “it 
makes many a big thing small and many 
a small thing big.” 

This somewhat arbitrary picking and 
choosing was beyond reproach in those 
short studies which Mr. Strachey col- 
lected in his earlier book, for these were 
avowedly essays. It is more open to ob- 
jection when he gives us what looks like 
a systematic biography. But even here 
we are very much his debtors. We have 
one man’s view of Queen Victoria and 
of some chief advisers of her long reign, 
a view based on thorough investigation, 
and developed with remarkable power in 
the sifting of documents. The lucidity 
with which the whole is presented, the 
clear-cut personalities of Queen, Prince, 
and Ministers, which seem to look out 
upon us from the page in unforgettable 
sharpness of outline; the persuasiveness 
with which the facts are marshaled to 
support the writer’s interpretations of 
what happened; the epigrammatic terse- 


ness which makes the reader catch his 
breath and turn over some sentence again 
and again in his mind, only to discover 
much more in it than at first met the 
eye—these and many other tokens of the 
artist in words are everywhere conspicu- 
ous. Nor, in his apparent effort to be 
more charitable than he was in “Eminent 
Victorians,” has he quite dropped that 
tone of vitriolic sarcasm which made his 
former book such a joy to some though 
it was so provocative to others. It is 
the earlier Mr. Strachey, for instance, 
who in the chapter called “Antecedents” 
has described that strange Court of just 
over one hundred years ago, when the 
sovereign was hopelessly insane, the 
Prince Regent “a preposterous figure of 
debauched obesity,” and the seven Dukes 
of the blood royal such that the public 
was at a loss to decide by which of them 
the country would be the most deeply 
dishonored if accident should conduct 
him to the throne. And it is the earlier 
Mr. Strachey who has summarized for 
us that most singular talk when the Duke 
of Kent discussed with Mr. Creevey what 
allowance he might fairly expect if he 
sacrificed his celibate happiness—and 
other things connected therewith—by 
contracting “a marriage for the succes- 
sion.” 

But, though there is in the book abun- 
dance of both entertainment and instruc- 
tion, it must be pointed out that the 
writer has set a literary pattern in which 
serious danger may be discerned. What 
he gives is no complete record of a life, 
completely documented, setting forth in 
carefully balanced statement the points 
on which honest and capable critics may 
differ, and thus even where some thesis 
is espoused putting the reader in pos- 
session of the facts that are against it 
equally with those that are for it. For 
this kind of help to our judgment upon 
the past we must look to other guides. 
Mr. Strachey has surveyed the ground, 
has formed his own opinion, and pre- 
sents us with a series of silhouettes illus- 
trative and corroborative of his own esti- 
mate regarding Victoria and the Victo- 
rian men. That these snapshots are 
selected to suit the estimate is obvious, 
and the choice of parts for special em- 
phasis makes us wonder about the parts 
that are chosen to be ignored. He is 
sure, for instance, that the Queen was 
right in thinking of her true life as 
ceasing with her husband’s; so the period 
which followed is summed up in little 
more than one-fourth of the whole vol- 
ume. Her “antecedents” and her child- 
hood occupy more than half as much 
space as the forty years from 1861 to 
1901. The present reviewer believes this 
judgment to be just, but he feels the 
risk of having this one and others like 
it imposed upon readers without a fuller 
citation of the evidence. It was for this 
kind of practice that Macaulay was 


spoken of as having made his History a 
“Whig party pamphlet,” and—though the 
author of “Queen Victoria” does not 
serve the cause of either Whig or Tory— 
he might be blamed for having written 
a Strachey pamphlet. An unkind way 
of pressing home this criticism would be 
to say that in him the historian is often 
lost in the brilliant satirist, and that if 
the “novel with a purpose” is bad art, a 
far stronger case might be made out 
against the “biography with a purpose.” 
For the novelist at least gives us warn- 
ing that he is going to choose his facts 
and his perspective at will, while it is 
taken for granted that the biographer 
will impartially record. It is worth no- 
ticing, too, that among the profuse and 
in general well-merited encomiums which 
Mr. Strachey has received, one enthusiast 
has told him that his book is ‘fas inter- 
esting as a novel.” Without doubt the 
compliment was sincere, but the subtle 
might detect in it an ambiguous sug- 
gestiveness which our author would do 
well to lay to heart. It is just such an 
innuendo as he would delight to use 
against some victim of his own criticism, 
for we have to go back to “Tristram 
Shandy” if we would find a parallel to 
the malicious double entente of Mr. 
Strachey’s crisp and cryptic phrases. 
When he reads that his “Queen Victoria” 
has the interest of a novel, will he recall 
and reconsider what Victor Hugo meant 
when he said of Lamartine: “He has 
raised history to the level of fiction’? 
But, though we have to take Mr. Stra- 
chey’s word for a good deal, if we read 
his book alone, that word is here well 
considered, and our fear is not of him- 
self but of those who will form their 
style after his model and succeed only in 
mimicking him. For this sort of writing 
is infectious, especially when it is exe- 
cuted with such consummate deftness of 
touch, and of late the contagion seems 
to have become international. “The Mir- 
rors of Downing Street,” for example, 
has already a rival in “The Mirrors of 
Washington,” and reviewers seem to 
agree that both must be read with cau- 
tious reserve. Before long we may ex- 
pect that “Eminent Victorians” and 
“Queen Victoria” will call forth some 
American counterpart, in which the shin- 
ing figures of the American imagination 
will be dimmed with caustic irony. If 
his imitators can follow Mr. Strachey in 
his unquestionable power not less than 
in his quite questionable method, and if 
the reader can bear in mind that what 
he has before him is not biography but 
a piece of critical appreciation—launched 
for what it is worth and to be judged 
by reference to the sources, both those 
cited in the foot-notes and others not 
cited there—we shall have no reason to 
complain. The notable persons discussed 
will at least be made more human, more 
like living flesh and blood, when they 
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are shown with the frank outspokenness 
of satire than when we have to view 
them either in a cold chronicle of events 
or under the limits of conventional pane- 
gyric. To those who cannot preserve the 
appropriate precautions in such reading 
it must be said that such books are not 
for them, and upon those authors who 
abuse the satirist’s or the essayist’s li- 
cense the retribution of the critic should 
descend without mercy. But it will not 
be Mr. Strachey’s fault if his example 
is perverted. Our best protection lies in 
the fact that most of those who would 
use it ill are without the gift to use it 
effectively at all, and that in general they 
will save us from their deceit by their 
dullness. 


HERBERT L. STEWART 


The Minute and Beyond 


Tue Deatnu or Society. A Novel of Tomor- 
row. By Romer Wilson. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

Tue SeveNtH ANGEL. By Alexander Black. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“MNHE Death of Society” has so much 
the air and the gesture of meaning 

something, or of being about to mean 

something, that the normal reader will 
turn the last page with a sense of frus- 
tration if not of defraudment. This, to 
be sure, is a novel of to-morrow. Per- 
haps we may best take it as a fantasy 

(ironic or otherwise) dealing with a 

world wherein society will have died 

—from which, that is, all traditional con- 

ventions and inhibitions will have van- 

ished—and in which free men and wo- 
men will therefore be able to do as they 
like without remorse or satiety. The 
fable is beautifully “written.” The 
reader keeps thinking, “This is remark- 

ably well said,” or “This has really a 

fresh touch”; and it is only at the end, 

at the turning of that last inconclusive 
page, that he finds himself stripping off 
the graces and ingenuities of style from 

a trumpery action. An Englishman 

named Smith happens upon the country 

retreat, in remote Norway, of Ingman, 

a noted critic. Ingman has a garrulous 

tongue, a beautiful and mysterious wife, 

Rosa, much younger than he, and a beau- 

tiful and innocent daughter, Nathalia. 

Smith gets drunk with the old husband 

every night, and makes love to the wo- 

men by day. He only plays with the 
daughter, but Rosa is a different matter: 

“He knew that he loved her as surely 

as he knew that he existed, and that by 

the mysterious laws of attraction he and 
she were most certainly united. This 
unity had the perfect symmetry of an 
arc; it stood above his life like a pure 
rainbow, and as yet it was only chimeri- 
cal, with no more substance than a rain- 
bow, with no less actuality.” In other 
terms, he wants her, and means to have 
her. She is willing, and they have their 


day of “love”; after which he goes his 
way (forgiven by the old husband), 
mouthing large words about the knowl- 
edge of heaven and the love of man; “and, 
proudly numbering himself among the 
angels, he prepared himself to wait in 
patience and humility for an age that he 
might never see—an age of which he had 
not the slightest doubt, but which he 
knew would never dawn or ever be estab- 
lished until after the Death of Society.” 
What we have, in short, is the gay flesh 
of a Boccaccio tale decked with the pre- 
tentious flummery of the new psycho- 
socio-eroticism. 

“The Seventh Angel” is a novel of to- 
day, of “the minute,” if not of to-mor- 
cow. It shows all that musing sensitive- 
ness to the conditions and problems of 
our time, our decade, our year, which 
distinguished “The Great Desire,” and is 
clear of the catch-penny tricks of plot 
and situation which may or may not 
have helped win that book its popularity. 
The method is the pseudo-autobiographi- 
cal method of the earlier story. In both 
instances the narrator has the role of 
bystander; though in “The Great Desire” 
(doubtfully to anybody’s advantage) the 
bystander steps into the centre of the 
romantic scene at fall of curtain. For 
the young author-cripple of “The Great 
Desire” we have here an elderly jour- 
nalist-philosopher. The real hero is, as 
it were, the girl Ann Forest, in whom 
Mr. Black seems to embody the spirit of 
the time—that is, the ardent, wistful, 
self-conscious, cocksure and blundering, 
but often sincere, and therefore pathet- 
ically beautiful radicalism of these after- 
war years. It is a radicalism touched 
with feminism, and perhaps essentially 
feminine in the new style—the affair, 
that is, of Her who, just come into her 
inheritance, is beginning to wonder what 
to do with it. Mr. Black, or Mr. Black’s 
nice elderly commentator, adores Ann 
Forest. His favorite pastime is sitting 
back and watching her smoke (noun, not 
verb). He thinks her very wonderful 
and very beautiful, and we almost take 
his word for both. She may stand, at 
all events, for the spirited creature Wo- 
man, who, having escaped from the past, 
is now (by all accounts) so excitedly bent 
upon discovering and regulating the fu- 
ture—at some expense, perhaps, to the 
present. She is the woman who gives 
rather than the woman who takes; it is 
the question as to who shall be the major 
beneficiary of her priceless gift that al- 
most overwhelms her. If you only knew 
what you wanted to do, it would be so 
much easier to begin doing it! Ann 
Forest perceives that the world is a mess, 
and that it is her job to set it right. The 
past can tell her nothing; she has only 
her own conscience and mind to guide 
her. She does what she can, but looks 
on the whole rather foolish in the proc- 
ess, to those of us who cannot share 


the elderly commentator’s enjoyment of 
her physical and personal charm. But 
we share his pleasure in the spectacle 
of her eventual stooping to private hap- 
piness as something more than a solace 
upon her public or self-appointed way. 
As a study of current problems and 
tendencies as tackled and followed by the 
more responsible young radicals of the 
metropolitan sector, this book is notable. 
It reflects the sympathetic but slightly 
sceptical reactions of one who neither 
forgets the lessons of a past the young 
fry never saw, nor sneers at enthusiasms 
which he himself happens to have out- 
lived. Its pictures of places and people 
in New York of the hour are alone 
“worth the price of the book.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


A Critique of Allied Strategy 


AT THE SUPREME War Councit. By Captain 
Peter E. Wright. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. : 

HIS is a startling and even shocking 
book, but the shock apparently 

comes from unwelcome truth. The au- 
thor was an interpreter and secretary to 
the Supreme War Council and is explicit 
as to his verbal and written sources. 
Broadly the book is a eulogy of the strat- 
egy of Foch and an arraignment of his 
opponents and rivals in the Allied camp. 
Among these Sir William Robertson, 
British Chief of Staff, Sir Douglas Haig, 
and Marshal Pétain are prominent. It 
is a shabby story of insubordination and 
even intrigue by these generals, prompt- 
ed by desire to retain power, dictated by 
defective military judgment, and directed 
not merely against their civil but also 
against their military superiors. 

As for Sir William Robertson, full 
credit is given to him for his effective 
reorganization of a military administra- 
tion left in chaos by Lord Kitchener. 
But he was an unstrategic mind in a 
post requiring strategy, Early he com- 
mitted himself to the simple theory of 
attrition. Victory was solely a question 
of man power enough to leave a few 
Allies survivors after the Germans were 
exterminated. Against such “Buffalo 
strategy” (Foch’s word) Lloyd George 
revolted. Result—Robertson worked co- 
vertly against Lloyd George, freely re- 
vealed military secrets to his journalistic 
dme damnée, Col. Repington, who in turn 
published them, being willing to risk giv- 
ing aid to the enemy if so he might over- 
throw the Premier. Captain Wright 
makes these allegations chiefly to show 
the harm of having narrow, opinionated, 
and unimaginative men in charge of 


strategy, and as an argument for peace- ° 


time training in the difficult art and 
science of high command. 

The background of Captain Wright’s 
harsh criticism of Haig and Pétain is 
the Allied conduct of the war in France 
in 1917. Through the year, the French 
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and English had a superiority of seven 
to four combatant troops and an advan- 
tage of a sixth in artillery, yet no one 
made any good use of this superiority. 
We had the Somme and the Chemin des 
Dames, tremendous sacrifices for slight 
tactical gains. The resources to win the 
war in the west were there, but no com- 
manding mind to use them. 


It was Caporetto, in October, 1917, that 
revealed in disaster the need of treating 
the North Sea-Adriatic front as one, un- 
der a single command. To achieve this 
end was not easy. The commanders-in- 
chief who for sacrificing their men need- 
lessly by the million had become heroic 
and beloved figures were unwilling to 
accept a superior. From London, Rob- 
ertson, through Repington, ridiculed the 
plan to the point of disloyalty. Never- 
theless, a plan of campaign was worked 
out by the Supreme Council, and a 
scheme for unity of command which re- 
spected the authority of the actual 
commanders-in-chief was adopted. 

The strategy of 1918 was to hold de- 
fensively in the West against the rapidly 
increasing Germans, while pressing the 
aggressive in Syria and Greece. The 
plan for modified unity of command was 
an Executive War Board consisting of 
Foch, Wilson, Bliss, and Cadorna. Its 
function was solely to direct a general 
strategic reserve, leaving Haig, Pétain, 
and Diaz still in their supreme com- 
mands, and in full charge of operations. 
The reserve plan and the strategic plan 
were promptly attacked and made acces- 
sible to all comers by Repington. Hav- 
ing, in this reviewer’s opinion, amply 
deserved incarceration, he was let off 
with a fine; policy dictated the minimiz- 
ing of his disclosures. 

The Executive War Board was formed 
at the end of January, 1918. February 
14 Sir William Robertson was relieved 
by Sir Henry Wilson. Lloyd George had 
prudently removed the most implacable 
foe of Foch and unity of command. On 
February 6, Foch requested the three 
commanders-in-chief to allocate to the 
Executive War Board one-seventh of 
their forces, thirty divisions in all, as 
a strategic reserve. It should be noted 
that the whole defensive programme de- 
pended on the existence of such a re- 
serve. The bulk of it was to be held near 
Paris, where it could readily be sent to 
any weak part of the line. Without such 
reserve, Hindenburg, whose mass of ma- 
neeuvre was rapidly approaching one hun- 
dred divisions, could break through where 
he wished. As a matter of fact, Haig 
and Pétain prepared the way for just 
such a disaster when they quietly wrecked 
the plan for Foch’s general reserve. In 
what proportions mere vanity, jealousy, 
and simple stupidity mingled in their 
decision we shall never know. Let us 
stick to the facts. 

Haig and Pétain had been present at 


the meeting of the Supreme Council 
which constituted the new Executive 
War Board. Neither protested in any 
way at the slight diminution of his au- 
thority implied in the move. On Feb- 
ruary 22, however, Haig and Pétain met 
at Great Headquarters and between them 
concocted a new plan which nullified the 
general plan of campaign approved by 
the Supreme Council and the Executive 
War Board, incidentally crippling the lat- 
ter. Tacitly they agreed not to supply 
reserves to Foch—Pétain had promised 
them three days earlier; next they agreed 
to‘limit their support of each other to 
mere extension of their respective lines, 
that is to meet the impending attack 
without a defensive mass of manceuvre. 
Even this mutual reinforcement was 
strictly limited. Pétain was not to be 
obliged to extend his line if Haig were 
attacked at the join of the two armies. 
In short, Sir Douglas had deliberately 
committed himself to meeting the entire 
German onrush alone, and as well had 
explicitly excused the French from re- 
inforcing the weakest and the critical 
portion of his line. Having unwittingly 
made all the necessary preparations for 
the disaster before Amiens, Sir Douglas, 
on March 2, having let a month elapse, 
notified Foch that he could and would 
send no reserve divisions. Hereupon the 
Italians withdrew their promised divi- 
sions. Pétain, who with fair promptness 
had promised and even indicated the re- 
quested divisions, simply never fur- 
nished them. Meanwhile Haig, who had 
taken over more front, put practically all 
his reserves into the line. Haig had 
waited till the eve of the battle before 
committing himself, and the Supreme 
Council had to sanction a complot which 
virtually annulled both their military 
plan and their administrative reforms. 
Had Haig and Pétain planned to bring 
about what soon happened before 
Amiens, they need not have changed their 
plan a jot. Our author writes justly: 

“Hardly any disposition of the Allies 
could have been better calculated to as- 
sist him (Ludendorff) in overwhelming 
Gough and reaching Amiens than those 
adopted by Pétain and Haig. The mili- 
tary student will surely come to consider 
St. Quentin as a model of what a defeat 
ought to be, a sort of classical example, 
with a complete perfection of its own, 
a flawless jewel of incompetence, sur- 
passing even masterpieces of the same 
kind like Cambrai.” 

The rest is known. Gough was over- 
whelmed and virtually deserted by his 
high commander both on the field of 
arms and on that of soldierly repute. 
Foch was called in tardily to avert dis- 
aster and soon converted it into victory. 
Strategy replaced suicidal “Buffalo” tac- 
tics, and the decision which had seemed 
impossible when the Allies fought at 
nearly two to one came easily when they 


were barely on equal terms with the 
Germans. 

Captain Wright’s vividly written 
pages sometimes push emphasis very far 
and often pass discretion in the imputa- 
tion of motives. His facts, however, 
seem incontrovertible, and his opinion 
that victory was long delayed through 
jealousy, small-mindedness, and lack of 
real military imagination in the British 
and French high command is likely te 
remain the verdict of history. Possibly: 
he is right, also, in restricting the clear- 
eyed will to win the war in the larger 
sense to the Americans, who had the 
good luck to be disinterested, and to 
Lloyd George and Foch, who rose above 
personal and even national interests to 
the vision of the path to victory in the 
World War as a whole. This brilliant 
book points an old lesson—that the real 
problem of war is to produce magnanim- 
ity, force, and imagination in the high 
commanders, and that this can only be 
done by proper education in time of 


peace. 
Music 


Caruso and the Future of: 
Grand Opera 


HAD been planning a brief visit to 

Caruso on his Italian farm, when in 

the Temps last night I read that he was 

dead. The most wonderful singer of our 

time will sing no more to thousands here 
on earth who loved his voice. 

Had Mr. Gatti-Casazza counted seri- 
ously on the return of the great singer, 
he would never have engaged this and 
that former member of the Chicago 
Opera Company. He did quite wisely in 
adding Titta Ruffo to his forces. In the 
absence of Caruso, as he knew, he would 
need many new stars to offset his loss. 

Caruso had a place all by himself. He 
had a voice such as no singer in the world 
for fifty years or more, perhaps, had 
owned. He was not, in a high sense, an 
accomplished artist. Not for a moment 
did he rank as an interpreter with Jean 
de Reszke. He owed his triumphs to one 
fact alone—his voice; not to his grace, or 
charm, or style, or fine intelligence. And 
something he owed to his “personality,” 
which, although crude, was also very 
pleasing. He was a singer of the people, 
for the people. He did not take New 
Yorkers quite by storm when, eighteen 
years ago, in the warm flush of his young 
manhood, he appeared, as the wild Duke, 
in “Rigoletto.” Though loudly heralded 
and famous in some countries, he had to 
justify his reputation. It was as Nemor- 
ino in “L’Elisir d’Amore” that he first 
won us all. We had never, till we heard 
him, felt how lively that old opera could 
seem, or cared much for the sentimental 
nonsense of “una furtiva lagrima.” In 
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those days he could play upon his voice 
as Kreisler now plays on his violin. He 
could drag out his phrases without plan 
or effort, prolong his tones, and fill them 
all with sweetness. The tenor whom we 
applauded later on was not the Caruso 
of our earlier period. He had matured, 
but he was slightly scant of breath. His 
golden tones had an alloy of bronze. But, 
to the masses, he has always been Caruso. 
The masses of New York are seldom 
critical. 

And, as the years ran on, what vocal 
charm he lost he atoned for by improve- 
ments in his acting. In certain parts, 
among them the Canio of “Pagliacci,” 
the Elzéar of “La Juive,”’ the Radames 
of “Aida,” he seemed incomparable. In 
others he was not perhaps contenting. 
He made one smile as the Chevalier of 
“Manon,” and as the rejuvenated Faust 
of Gounod’s opera. He was absurd in 
many ways as Julien and too heavy for 
the Crusader of “‘Armide.” - 

He had very often a rough-and-ready 
humor, which he indulged, at times too 
frankly, on the boards. His gambols in 
the first part of “Pagliacci” often pained 
the judicious. But they delighted the 
unthinking in his audiences. 

Caruso needed réles of a rude kind. 
When he attempted to assume more dig- 
nified characters, he set old opera-goers 
sighing for some singers who many years 
before had left the boards. He could not 
touch the part of Raoul in “Les 
Hugenots” and he was trivial, although 
tuneful, when he grappled with the Jean 
de Leyde of “Le Prophéte.” To those 
who could and would look back to “Jean,” 
his simple style (if one could call it 
style) was—well, disconcerting. He 
lacked courtliness, the bearing, the in- 
stinctive chivalry, which shone through 
Jean de Reszke’s nobler efforts. He 
might have made us laugh outright as 
Romeo. As Siegfried he would have been 
quite preposterous. 

“Jean,” on the other hand, could pass 
with ease from Siegfried to Don Jose 
and to Romeo. He had the poetry one 
missed in poor Caruso—the poetry of 
which one can find proof in “Jean’s” suc- 
cessor, the Frenchman Muratore, of the 
Chicago company. 

But “Jean’s” voice was, as we all knew, 
not a true tenor. It had been fashioned 
out of what had once been a real bari- 
tone. Caruso boasted a real, natural 
tenor, one of those voices which are given 
by God. And for that luscious voice, 
which ravished most of us, the public 
ceased to think of finer matters. It took 
Caruso to its careless heart, forgetting 
art and seeking only tones. For seven- 
teen years his name had the allure which 
Mario’s had, they say, in days gone by. 
The critics rarely went out of their way 
to criticize him. They knew that they 
would be wasting words. 

With the removal of Caruso from its 


boards, the Metropolitan will have to 
face new problems. It may be hoped that 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza will not trust in future 
to the star system only. The aim of opera 
managers in years to come should be to 
promote a wide-spread love of lyric 
drama; not to encourage a cheap love 
of stars, but to teach people to enjoy 
great lyric works. A Wagner, or a Verdi, 
or a Mozart, should count for more than 
mere interpreters. We should cease to 
babble about casual singers and learn to 
love the works of the immortal masters. 
We have too long, after all, been in the 
thrall of singers, who are only useful 
instruments. What is a Farrar, or an 
Amato, or—yes, even a Caruso, weighed 
in the scales with Verdi or with Wagner? 

The mission of the operatic manager 
should be to assure us honest and well- 
balanced renderings of lyric dramas; to 
worry less about this star or that, and 
to concern himself with giving opera. In 
Paris and in all artistic cities, the public 
does not swear by stars, but by works. 
The casts are, as a rule, of less import- 
ance than the constitution and the inter- 
pretation, by a capable company, of the 
repertory. We have been hugging to our 
souls for generations the vain fallacy 
that we are more artistic than those luck- 
less foreigners because we could afford 
to pay for stars. 

I grieve, like everyone, for poor 
Caruso. We have been indebted to him for 
enchanting hours. We have revelled in 
his tones and applauded him unstintingly 
and with unfailing gratitude. We may 
not ever hear his like again. And often, 
as we listen to “Pagliacci” at the Met- 
ropolitan, our eyes will be a little dim, 
maybe, as we hark back to nights when 
he sobbed out his soul as Canio. 

But what he stood for was a mistaken 
system, which set interpreters above 
creators. To hear his voice we swallowed 
many operas which, of themselves, did 
not deserve to live. Art, genius, music, 
drama, should mean more to us than the 
most luscious voice or the most skilful 
singer. The taking off of the admired 
Caruso should mark a return to, or the 
birth of, a better system, the substitution 
of a love of opera for the weak adulation 
of a few spoilt singing stars. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
Paris, August 3 


A Book Lovers’ 


Corner 


HE average book borrower has a very 

elastic conscience. There is some- 
thing selfish in refusing to lend a book, 
especially when it is not a rare or costly 
one, but—! At any rate, experience does 
teach the trustful. The book-lover’s dis- 
position may have changed since the far- 
off days when he wrote on the fly-leaf of 


his volume a kind of notice for the care- 
less borrower 
If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome will he be 
To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me, 
or this other one, which was pasted on 
to the fly-leaf of books in the school 
library: 
Read slowly, pause often, think seriously, 
Keep cleanly, return duly, 
With the edges of the leaves not turned 
down. 
He may feel more inclined, now, to make 
use of that doggerel 


This book is John Smith’s, 
My fist is another. 

You touch the one, 
And you'll feel the other. 

After having experienced the forget- 
fulness of friends to return, sometimes 
even to remember the possession of the 
borrowed volumes, there comes a time 
when an opposite meaning can be got 
out of what seems at first sight to be 
praiseworthy liberality on the part of the 
celebrated book collector Grolier. He had 
his splendid books inscribed with the 
words: “Jo. Grolierii et amicorum.” 
Grolier surely was something of a satur- 
nine wit in implying that his books were 
for the use of his friends as well as him- 
self. Mayhap, he also had suffered de- 
predations. One famous American book- 
lover of a past generation, F. Dimmick, 
indulged in no such sophistry. Copies of 
his books bear the quotation: “1 Thess. 
v. 21.” Reference to the first epistle of 
Thessalonians gives his position plain 
enough, for the twenty-first verse of the 
fifth chapter runs, “Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” And 


“good” in his instance is to be inter-° 


preted by the quotation one of his con- 
temporaries inscribed on his books: “Go 
ye rather to them that sell and buy for 
yourselves (Matt. xxv. 9).” 

The truth is, when‘a friend borrows a 
valuable book, its owner, if he be pru- 
dent, ought to revert to medizval usage. 
During the centuries preceding printing, 
so scarce and precious were the manu- 
script volumes it sometimes happened 
that if a religious council was assembled 
and wanted to consult the works of the 
Fathers, they had to send to a consider- 
able distance and borrow them, giving a 
heavy security for their safe return. Of 
course, a certain amount of wisdom may 
have to be exercised if this method be 
carried out. Did not Heber, the great 
British book-collector, intend to be- 
queath his extensive library to the Brit- 
ish Museum, but altered his will in con- 
sequence of the British Museum au- 
thorities refusing to lend him a work 
which he wished to compare with one in 
his possession, he being sick and unable 
to go to the library? Prudence, then, 
has to be tempered with discretion, or 
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your borrower may strike you out of his 
will. Perhaps the safer plan is to bor- 
row from him in return. 

What does add insult to injury is to 
find your friend has lent your volume to 
a friend of his own. What writes Charles 
Lamb to Coleridge: “Why will you make 
your visits, which should give pleasure, 
matter of regret to your friends? You 
never come but you take away some 
folio, that is part of my existence. I had 
no right to lend you the book you have 
just taken. I may lend you my own 
books, because it is at my own hazard, 
but it is not honest to hazard a friend’s 
property ; I always make that distinction.” 

Yet, when “Elia” himself is a sinner 
in not returning a volume—he, to whom 
books were part of his existence—what 
are common mortals to do? Did he not 
forget to send back to young Harrison 
Ainsworth that black-letter treasure, 
Warner’s “Syrinx,” 1597, which Ains- 
worth had lent him—a circumstance that 
caused the young man some trouble with 
his father’s friend Dr. Hibbert-Ware, 
from whom Ainsworth had previously 
borrowed it? “Elia” lent the book to 
another “friend,” who left the country 
subsequently for New York. The “Sy- 
rinx” never again saw its fond owner, 
but landed in the U.S. A. “Any one may 
borrow, but a gentleman returns.” 

After all, though, it seems rather 
churlish to decline lending a book to a 
friend who simply wants to read and 
perhaps study it. The selfish book-owner 
ought to bear in mind the case of the 
poor student at college who sent a note 
to one of his professors, asking the loan 
of a book. The professor’s reply was that 
he never lent books to any one but that 
the student was welcome to come to his 
library and read all day long. Soon 
after this refusal, one very frosty morn- 
ing, the professor, not being able to get 
his logs to burn, sent to the student to 
borrow his bellows. “No, I’m sorry,” 
came the reply, “I never lend my bellows 
to any one; but Professor is quite 
welcome to come to my room, and blow 
my fire all day long.” 

“He that lendeth a book loseth it to 
a friend”—a saying older than printing 
itself. It all is well summed up in the 
more than century-old dirge of a lender: 


How hard, when these who do not wish 
To lend—that’s lose—their books, 

Are snared by anglers—folk that fish 
With literary hooks; 

Who call, and take some favorite tome, 
But never read it through: 

They thus complete their set at home, 
By making one at you. 


The best way is to turn it off like gen- 
erous-hearted Sir Walter Scott. “Ah,” 
quoth he, “though most of my friends are 
bad arithmeticians, they are all good 
book-keepers !” 





N. TOURNEUR 
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It is plain, clear, even-tempered and 
sober. ‘To read it is a duty because in 
compact form it organizes a case against 
war on a plane that people can appreciate 
. .. but its real message is its conviction 
that we ourselves in America can show 
the way out.”—Francis Hackett. 
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